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THE CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de- 
signa illustrated in the Bazar One of the modela in the 
her is accompanied by a cut pattern. Order 
coupon with information concerning the size, price, ete., will 


present num 


be Sound on page 595 

The pattern in this number is the last of the special cut 
pattern designs issued for the summer. The cut patterns will 
be resumed at the beginning of September, with the opening 
of the autumn fashion season 


l is reassuring—somewhat reassuring—to read about 

the detuils of the equipment of the army hospital-ship 
telief, which was expected to leave New York for Cuba 
last week. She is a steel ship, new and handsome, built 
by John Roach for the Maine Steamship Company, and 
bought by the government for $450,000. The ideas that 
have goue into her equipment as a hospital-ship have 
been mainly furnished by Surgeon George H. Torney, of 
the army, who has been preparing for years past for such 
She has five large wards, which will make 360 
sick and wounded men comfortable, though the ship can 
take in a much larger number in an emergency. The 
details of the arrangements of her operating-room, bath- 
rooms, beds, X-ray apparatus, ice-making plant, laboratory, 
clectric fans, electric lights, and the apparatus for getting 
wounded men aboard must interest and gratify persons 
who have knowledge of modern hospital equipment. The 
ship is as modern and complete in her facilities for sav 
ing life as our best battle-ships are in their conveniences 
Her staff includes Dr. Torney and eight 
other surgeons, a quartermaster and commissary, ten male 
nurses from the Mills Training-School of New York, and 
ten women from the Johns Hopkins Hospital-Training 
School of Baltimore 


a labor 


for destruction 


Mr. AnprEw LANG, a man familiar with unusual and 
uncanny things, has taken note of Christian Science, and 
discourses about it in the Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ So many 
he says, ‘suffer from unhealthy hysterics that 
healthy hysterics in moderation ought really to be wel- 
They provide an occupation, something to be 
earnest about, and with occupation they bring health.” 
While doubtful if Christian Science would heal a malady 
of the master of Balliol, Mr. Lang concludes that “‘ cheap 
metaphysics” may have a beneficent result in the minds 
of ladies whose education has not included a course of 
Hegel and Aristotle, Fichte and Plato. Inasmuch as the 
education of comparatively few persons of either sex in 
clndes much knowledge of these four philosophers, the 
conclusion is suggested that Christian Science has a work 
ing chance in a pretty large field 

The tendency of the new sect to be affected by the 
jealousies which have been observed in 6ther persuasions 
that have preceded it is illustrated by the report that the 


women,’ 


comed 


two chief Scientist churches in New York have been un- * 


able to agree upon a division of territory on Manhattan 
Island build church edifices within a 
short distance of one another on the west side of Central 
Park 


and propose to 


An. account of the present condition of the George 
Junior Republic, at Freeville, New York, lately published 
in the New York Hvening Post, the Boston Transcript, and 
doubtless in other papers, gives an interesting report of 
the present condition of that curious community. The 
fing of the Junior Republie still waves; and the institu 
tion, though it does not boast of superfluous prosperity, 
keeps steadfastly on with its work, and scems to get en- 
couraging results from the methods it follows. A great 
deal has been printed about the Republic, and most readers 
of the Bazar will recall that the aim of its founder, Mr. 
WR. George, has been to develop responsibility and av 
honest ambition in the delinquent children intrusted to 
his charge by making them govern themselves. There 
are boys and girls in the Republic, and they have a Presi 
dent and Vice-President, a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives, a Board of Health and a Police Department 
Through this governmental apparatus they are supposed 
to regulate their behavior and concerns, and they seem to 
realize expectations in a satisfactory measure. The Re 
public has its own tin money, which is paid in salaries 
and for work, and will buy clothes, food, lodging—what 
ever the government has to sell. Therule of the commu 
nity is the same as that in the outside worlki—that citizens 
can have what they can pay for, which means practically 
that they must earn all they get. Offences aginst the 
community are punished by fine and imprisonment, while 
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thrift, honesty, and industry win comforts and lead to 
easier circumstances 

It is interesting to read that many of the experiments 
made in our greater republic are tried in this lesser one. 
The Post's correspondent says that woman suffrage pre- 
vailed for a time at Freeville, but that the girls lost inter- 
est in the government and wouldn't vote, and that eventu- 
ally their voting privileges were taken away, with their 
own consent, though since then an increase of taxation 
has caused some of the girl tax-payers to clamor once 
more for representation. 

The Republic has existed for three years, during which 
it has been maintained by charity. It has been highly 
praiséd by competent observers,and also sharply criticised 
The correspondent who testifies in the Post to its useful 
ness is Mr. F_ M. Osborne, of Auburn, a well-known mann. 
facturer and a graduate of Harvard. He tells us that Mr 
George has now competent assistants who help him in 
his work, and that the work impresses those who know 
most about it as the best scheme yet tried for the rescue 
of children from the slums of cities. The trustees want 
a surer means of support than they have had hitherto, and 
have undertaken to get 1500 members of the ‘*G.J.R. As- 
sociation ” who will provide an assured income. 


Tue Harvard class day is a festivity familiar to so 
many persons in all parts of the coyntry that interest will 
be felt in the result of the innovations that were made 
this year in the traditional order of its exercises. It will 
be remembered that, for reasons that seemed necessary, 
the old proceedings round the class-day elm, which in- 
cluded the scramble for flowers, were given up, and in 
place of them were instituted exercises in the Delta, close 
by Memorial Hall,around the John Harvard statue. These 
new exercises included a great assemblage of guests, the 
gathering of the three lower classes in the enclosure, and 
the entrance in procession of the Seniors. Then followed 
the cheering of the Seniors by each of the other classes in 
turn, then moré*theering, then ‘‘ Here’s to Johnny Har- 
vard,” sung by the Glee Club, then an address of welcome 
by a graduate, then a great deal more cheering for vari- 
ous persons, then singing of the ‘‘ Harvard Hymn” and 
‘* America,” and then the more or less orderly abstraction 
by the Seniors of the flowers by which the John Harvard 
statue had been covered. The classes had grown so big 
that the old scramble round the tree had come to be dan- 
gerous, and this feature of taking the flowers from the 
statue was substituted for it Last came the singing of 
‘Fair Harvard ” by the whole assemblage. 

The comment of observers is that as a spectacle the new 
exereises were fine and impressive, but that as an enter 
tainment they lacked liveliness. It seems that there weie 
too much waiting and too little excitement, that the sing- 
ing by the whole assemblage was laughably unsuccessful, 
and that the decorous abstraction of the flowers from the 
statue seemed very flat after the old scramble at the tree. 

Experience will mend some of these defects, and may 
yet make a good thing of the ‘‘ statue exercises.” If not, 
there is wo one to blame, for the cheerful riot round the 
tree was only given up because it had to be 


THERE has been some discussion in some newspapers 
as to whether the stained-glass window which has been 
placed in the Church of the Transfiguration in memory 
of Edwiu Booth is a suitable window to be placed in a 
church. It was made by John La Farge, and the figure 
is that of a “‘ medigwval histrionic student, seated, contem- 
plating a mask in his lap,” The figure has been taken to 
be Hamlet, but is not so described. It is not an especial- 
ly pious figure, but it is beautiful, and beautiful in a 
way that makes it harmonious with religious sentiment. 
If stained-glass knights in armor find a congenial atmos- 
phere in old cathedrals, Mr. La Farge’s contemplative 
histrionic student will hardly find himself less at home in 
the Little Church Round the Corner. The dim religious 
light comes as softly sometimes through the actor as 
through the saint. 


Tue Princess Victoria, the second daughter of the 
Prince of Wales, is to follow her sister’s example in 
marrying a British subject. Informal announcement is 
made of her engagement to Lord Revelstoke, the pres- 
ent head of the banking house of Baring Brothers. The 
losses sustained by the Barings in Argentina must be 
pretty well made up if the head of the house is in a 
position to aspire to a royal alliance. The Princess is 
thirty years old; Lord Revelstoke is thirty-four. He 
succeeded last year to his father’s title and to his place 
as the head of the bank It is no great trick to inherit 
a title, but that the new Lord Revelstoke is thought to 
be equal to the responsibilities of directing a great bank- 
ing - house argues well for his character and abilities. 
American women Seem to find it expedient to marry 
British peers. No doubt the royal ladies of Great Brit- 
ain will find it equally advantageous. Permission to 
marry at home would seem to relieve the royal calling 
of one of its most serious drawbacks, for the worst 
feature of being a princess has been the difficulty of 
finding a mate alike acceptable to the lady and the state. 


Turek houses have been taken for one well-known in- 
valid at Bar Harbor this summer. In one house the chil- 
dren are to live, in the second the attendants, and in the 
third she is to be placed, where perfect quiet may prevail. 
All this is done in order that the family may not be sep- 
arated, or the lives of its members overshadowed by the 
too peur presence of a sufferer. She herself is to be car- 
ried to Bar Harbor in the yacht of a friend. 
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Few of us are apt in a lifetime to arrive at perfectly 
balanced ideas in regard to money, but in the day of sick- 
ness and disaster we come nearer to estimating it at its 
right value than at any other time. And we can hardly 
imagine money itself ever seeming so desirable a posses- 
sion as it does when the opportunity comes for relieving 
the suffering of some friend, And those who decry wealth, 
and who insist on our ability to do without it, are apt to 
forget what it means at just such times, when the life of 
some invalid is to be made easy. Compensations for the 
lack of it lie in the fact that no invalid surrounded by 
love is really much affected, after all, by the material evi- 
dences of affection and forethought. The thought that is 
given makes the value and the benefit of the poorest gift 
to her, or of the most meagre preparation. It is only 
with those who wait and watch in a sick-room, and who 
strive to do, that the satisfaction of having money rests. 
They want to feel that nothing has been left undone. 
The invalid is not likely to think of much else if love 
waits in attendance. 


THe war has made no great difference to Newport. With 
the first scare houses were to be had at half their price. 
The presence of the torpedo station was supposed to be a 
bait which no Spanish vessel could resist. Even the wo- 
men at Fort Adams were alarmed, and whispered confi- 
dentially to their intimates exactly the line which the 
enemy’s shells would follow, jeopardizing them, since the 
Spanish aim was known to be what it was, and apt to 
strike a garrison when only intended for a torpedo sta- 
tion. But with Cervera’s fleet located and Camara’s fleet 
accounted for, public confidence returned, and every 
house was filled. Gayeties too began much earlier than 
usual, and the presence of many men who were in the 
habit of being abroad at this time, and the arrival of a 
genuine prince and heir to a throne, added immensely to 
the general enthusiasm. 

A title in Newport has a value which is not easily 
measured. Its very unpurchasable quality adds enor- 
mously to its prestige, and the welcoming of certain per 
sonages who have borne those of high degree, and the 
promise of others who, though of less lustre, are still of a 
certain magnitude, have given the season the stamp of an 
excellence never derived from the presence of individ- 
uals, however excellent, who still were only commoners. 
Visits from princes are like calls from fairy godmothers. 
They generally metamorphose whole social conditions. 


Tae civil war, by adding many words previously un- 
known to our vocabulary, greatly enriched its powers of 
picturesque description. The word ‘‘ skedaddle,” for in- 
stance, so exactly expressed the scattering of a body of 
men put instantly to flight by an exploding shell that it 
has ever since formed a part of our language, even to be 
ing used to describe the sudden departure of a tramp or 
the flight of a brood of ducklings at some alarming ap- 
pearance. 

Now another equally expressive word is being applied 
to a situation. This bad its origin in the first shots by 
the dynamite-vessel Vesuvius, whose gunco!ton projectiles 
were the first of the higher explosives ever fired and ex- 
ploded from a man-of-war against an enemy’s defences. 
The people of Santiago, in reporting the facts to their 
government, said that ‘‘ the Americans threw earthquakes 
into the town all night, doing fearful damage and greatly 
alarming the inhabitants.” 

Hereafter bumptious or high-tempered individuals ex- 
ploding their particular grievance in households may be 
described as ‘‘ throwing earthquakes.” 


AmonG much wise advice given to young girl graduates 
none has a more wholesome suggestion than that made 
by a photographer, herself a woman. ‘‘ New York,” she 
says, ‘is no place for a woman to experiment. She must 
come here equipped in her line in order to be successful.” 
It is just the reverse of this proposition which is general- 
ly regarded by young women desiring positions and ad- 
vancement in New York. With vague ideas as to the 
abundance of opportunities, and with no ideas at all as to 
their qualifications to embrace any, they turn by the 
hundreds to New York, expecting friendly doors to 
spring open at their approach. They forget that they do 
not, in many cases, know what it is they intend to ask for 
when once a willing ear has been lent them. And they 
have altogether failed to grasp the truth that a specific 
demand is in itself an opening wedge to success in new 
ventures. They believe in propitious fortune, in guiding 
stars, and perhaps in Providence, but they forget that 
unless there are ships upon the ocean, no winds, though 
they blow direct from heaven, can carry any one’s vessel 
to port. 

Out of the first few mistakes which one makes in life or 
in work one learns to be more definite as to aims and ob 
jects. And certainly the young woman who makes her 
first trials away from a metropolis, where the battle is al- 
ways to the trained, bas done most wisely for herself. If 
she has learned to be more definite even as to her general 
aims, she will have become better equipped than many of 
her sisters. 


Tue glory of having discovered a way of getting thin 
and of keeping in good condition when one is deprived of 
a usual means of exercise must rest with the wife of an 
English officer in India. As sometimes happens after a 
long illness and its subsequent confinement, this lady 
found herself, when able to move about again, almost 
twice her normal size. She could not walk, nor was she 
able, through nervousness, either to ride or to enter into 
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out-door sports. One day she thought of the skipping- 
rope of ber childhood. After a few weeks’ practice she 
began to gain in health and to decrease in size. 

Sie makes a daily record of six hundred skips. As she 
exercises several times a day, her record represents the 
sum total of her day’s work. Her custom has been wide- 
ly followed. Women accustomed to out-door exercise, 
and made wretched by confinement in-doors or to a lim- 
ited area, use the skipping-rope. Practised with prudence, 
no other form of exercise, it is said, is equal to it in its ben- 
eficial results, or accomplishes greater wonders in reduc- 
ing flesh. 


Mr. Tueopore F. Szewarp has been from its incep- 
tion prominently identified with the ‘ Don’t Worry” 
movement. He has sometimes been laughed at, and more 
often criticised, the point made by bis detractors being 
that worry was stimulus to better work and that to elimi- 
pate it as a factor of progress from the mental habits of 
men would make of us a race of sluggards, of shiftless 
and lazy idlers. But Mr, Seward answers by calling 
worry a species of insanity. ‘‘ We would count a man 
insane who took a dose of poison every day to improve 
his health,” he says. ‘‘ He is no less unbalanced who de- 
sires happiness, yet allows himself to indulge a habit of 
worrying. It is walking south to find the north pole. It 
is going into a cellar to look for rainbows. It does not 
prevent or modify the dreaded ill, but paralyzes the pow- 
ers by which the evil thing may be averted.” 

Mr. Seward, in his defence, was clever enough to draw 
an illustration from both Hobson and Dewey ‘‘ Would 
worry even to the small extent of a millionth part of a 
grain have been any help to Hobson in his work of sink- 
ing the Merrimac? Was not absolute freedom from 
anxiety and nervousness an essential state of mind for 
the right performance of that delicate and difficult task? 
Admiral Dewey gave a needed object-lesson to the Amer- 
ican nation in his signal at the battle of Manila. ‘ Keep 
cool and obey orders.’ ” 

Authorities, ancient as well as modern, are, in fact, 
all on the side of Mr. Seward and his followers. There 
is the Divine command, ‘Take no thought for the 
morrow.” And Epictetus, as Mr. Seward points out, pro 
claimed that ‘‘ No one who grieves or worries or who 1s 
anxious is free, but whoever is released from griefs and 
fears and anxieties is by that very thing released from 
slavery.’ 

And yet worry is the greatest comfort some persons 
insist on hugging to themselves. 





ay OUR PARIS # 
y LETTER & 


W E went to the vernissage of the puff-puffs, as the 

children call the automobiles. Nothing shows bet 
ter the vogue that they have now in Paris than the fact 
that the children, instead of making cars, cabs, and boats 
out of every available piece of furniture, will ride in 
nothing but automobiles, Have you ever thought what 
little mirrors of progress the babies are? And nothing 
astonishes them. They adapt themselves to any marvel 
of modern invention with the ease of birds soaring into 
space. 

This amused me immensely. George and John were 
playing automobiles in my salon with a French friend of 
their father, who is past master in the art of heating up 
the green sofa into fiery speed as a petrolette or breaking 
the record with the big Empire chair as an electric tri 
cycle. “Regard that lady seated by the side of the route,” 
he said, looking at me. ‘‘See how bourgeoise she 1s! She 
can't even pay herself an automobile at sixteen thousand 
frances!” The look of disdain that these children, five 
years and twenty months respectively, directed upon me 
I shall not soon forget—to think that I was sitting there 
on a common green chair while they were riding by in 
automobiles. 





The automobile is the rage just at present in France 
beyond a doubt, and anybody who pretends to be chic 
either has one or belongs to the club I suppose that this 
splendid exposition in the Tuileries gardens wil] mark a 
stage in our existence. Byron used the expression, you 
remember, ‘‘ The moment when destiny stopped and 
changed horses.” Imagine the poet of a hundred years 
from now reduced to saying that destiny stopped and 
changed automobiles, or, worse yet, took in a new supply 
of petroleum! 

The automobile of the present may not appeal to the 
imagination, but nothing could be more attractive to the 
eye. The vernissage of the Exposition was as smart as 
possible, with the beautiful terrace of the Tuileries filled 
with fashionable people, the arcades of the Rue de Rivoli 
with the crowd of badauds that always make a pictur 
esque background to every Paris function, and the street 
between echoing to the roll of, endless carriages—horse 
less and otherwise. The automobiles are going to give 
new notes of color in our great towns. Coleridge, you re 
member, complained of the monotony of English cities, 
all of whose inhabitants looked like so many magnified 
black ants, and Raffaelli. in New York, in our day sighs 
for the scarlet uniform of the French soldier. The new 
vehicles d pétrole or a l'électricité are models of color and 
variety and elegance. It is the fashion to have the color 
of the fittings and the livery of the chauffeur or engineer 
the same. A charming ‘‘ duc” waiting at the entrance 
to the Exposition was upholstered with crimson broad 
cloth, while the trim engineer wore a crimson Eton jacket 
with gold buttons marked with a crest. 


At one time this season the makers were absolutely un- 
able to supply the demand for automobiles, and X told 
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us that one of the Barons de Rothschild, 1 forget which, 
was one day invited to hunt by the Duchesse d’Uzes, and 
to come en automobile. At that moment the Baron de 
Rothschild had no automobile; but avow it to the 
Duchesse d’Uzes? Never! He commissioned the largest 
makers here to get him one, regardless of price. They 
sent out to the Bois, and came upon the friend of X’s 
who told the story, getting the first runs out of his, just 
bought at 16,000 francs. The firm offered him 20,000 
for it. He refused 25,000; 30,000. When the price got 
up to 82,000, X’s friend reasoned that, after all, a hundred 
per cent. was something of a profit, and gave in. This is 
the story of how the Baron got to the Duchesse’s without 
horses. 

The Duchesse d’Uzes has passed the examinatioh re- 
quired by the Préfecture of Police as chauffeur, and is her 
own engineer. This seems to involve a most complicated 
performance. One must, to begin with, send her certifi- 
cate of birth, her certificate of residence, two photographs 
of herself, two sheets of stamped paper, and one sheet of 
unstamped paper to the Préfecture. At the end of what 
might be called an uncertain time one gets a summons to 
pass her examination This consists in conducting an 
automobile through the Paris streets accompanied by an 
inspector, in going back wards or forwards, in descending 
the steepest hills, and stopping suddenly in the midst of 
them in all sorts of manceuvres ‘This ordeal over, one is 
free to run down the wary foot-passenger in the high- 
ways of the town M. Hugues Le Roux has informed the 
Préfet that he now carries a pistol, and will shoot the 
first automobilist who endangers him or his. 


Some of us here have been reading the accounts of 
Hobson's exploit with special interest. We who live here 
know that, though the newspapers have been bought, 
the great mass of the Freuch people are as friendly to the 
sister republic as in the old days when they sent over 
Lafayette to help bring it into life. In France it is not 
the people who talk, who bavardent in the newspapers, 
who express the feeling of the country It is the great 
mass of workers, the bourgeoisie, the scholurs, the pro- 
fessors, the class of men to whom we owe it to-day that 
we have officers in our service with the science as well as 
the bravery of Lieutenant Hobson 

For side by side with his sublime indifference to his 
own life for the sake of his country, in his splendid ex 
ploit went that unerring knowledge which made it a suc- 
cess. And where did he get it? 4 the French School of 
Mines, which the French government has always most 
generously thrown open, without charge, to avy of our offi- 
cers who might choose to profit by it. Actions speak 
louder than words, and if any American w Paris has ever 
needed the French, and failed to find the necessary sym 
pathy and encouragement for his painting, or his science, 
or his architecture, or his journalism, or lis book, or his 
sport, or his commerce, or anything he may have at heart, 
I have yet to hear of it. I know of one French woman 
to-day who deeply regrets the war, and yet who goes to a 
hospital every week, as she has done for five years, to see 
a chronic invalid and to make him tea, which she buys 
out of the scant remains of a once splendid fortune. And 
why? Because he is an American, and a stranger in her 
land 

Lieutenant Hobson is a great favorite with the Ameri- 
can colony in Paris, where he was known during his stu- 
dent days as a fine-looking, charming fellow; as good a 
dancer as he has proved himself officer, I met him seven 
or eight years ago on board the admiral’s ship in the har- 
bor at Villefranche He was considered thew a man of 
unusual promise 

My letter is growing long but I must not forget to 
tell you the story of Hanotaux and the American woman 
It was at a dinner at the Ambassador's in the early days 
of the war, when it still seemed over here like a thunder 
bolt from aclear sky ‘*M Hanotaux,” said the Ameri- 
can woman, thinking to curry favor with the French Min 
ister of Foreign Affairs, ‘‘I'm so ashamed of my country 
for carrying on this war.” 

M. Hanotaux looked at her ‘‘ Why, madam, you are 
an American!” was all he said 


One of my friends came im the other day and picked up 
a sheet of paper lying on my salon table. ‘‘ Souffle de 
passion?” she said. ‘‘ What in the world are you writing 
about the souffle of passion?” 1 explained to her that in 
my domestic economy, Isabelle the brilliant but flighty 
was married, and that Pauline the stupid but worthy 
reigned in her stead That I contemplated inviting some 
people, informally, to breakfast, and as there was no hope 
of Pauline’s being able to cook it, and I should be obliged 
to do the most of it myself, I kept the receipts for the 
things lying conspicuously on the table so I could medi- 
tate on them at odd moments. Souffle de passion was 
really soufflé de poisson 

There comes a time if you live in Paris and keep ser- 
vants, or servant—the number does not count—when it 
becomes absolutely necessary to have a change of faults. 
On the whole, I think the servant question less compli- 
cated here than elsewhere, but the parasite that feeds on 
it and undermines it, is the system of the sou to the cook 
in every franc’s worth of provisions that is bought. A 
good cook will go only to a family that lives largely, so 
she can add to her wages by a round sum in commissions. 
You see the consequences at once. A small family is 
obliged to make many allowances. A good cook imposes 
on you frightfully You shut your eyes to it till the mo 
ment when you cannot bear it auy longer Then, for the 
moment, you take some simple soul without ambitions, 
and make your soufflés yourself 


After all, the little breakfast turned out well, and I 
recommend the menu. 


Soufflé de poisson. 
Tournedos sauce béarnaise. 
Mousse de paté-de-foie gras. 

Salade au gelée 
Tomate sauce mayonnaise. 
Fraises. Fromage 4 la créme. 
Café, liqueurs. 


A fish souffié is easy to make, I discover. Did you 
ever try it? Any sort of nice white fish does—a half a 
pound of it—boiled in what the French call a court bouil- 
lon—water into which has been thrown carrots, onions, 
parsley, laurel leaves, and salt and pepper, of course. A 
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slice of bread, without crust, is boiled with a little milk, 
and mixed with the fish, picked finely to pieces, and a 
good piece of butter, until the whole is like a thick por- 
ridge. This, then, is taken off the fire, cooled, and to it 
are added the beaten whites of four eggs. It is then baked 
twenty minutes in the oven. 

Tournedos are little filets of beef cut round, and served 
on rounds of bread fried a golden-brown in butter, or 
they are ‘‘ stood up” on a platter with the toast between 
them. The sauce béarnaise is served separately in a 
sauce-tureen, and is made very like a sauce Hollandaise. 
Here is the receipt: Put in a saucepan the yolks of four 
eggs, a good piece of butter, salt and pepper. Stir con- 
stantly over a slow fire, adding butter twice, until the 
sauce is firm and of the consistency of a thick mayonnaise. 
A teaspoonful of tarragon vinegar and a teaspoonful of 
chopped estragon should be added just before the sauce is 
finished. KATHARINE DE Forest. 


A QUESTION OF METHODS. 


Te is no position in the world so trying as one 
which seems to coutradict itself, except perhaps a po- 
sition that has something of absurdity about it, and most 
unfortunately the anti-suffrage party, from no fault of its 
own, is just now suffering from the calamity of a touch of 
both troubles. Its position cannot help om a little like 
that of the man who prays with his eyes open, in order that 
he may correct his neighbor's inattention, and yet it seems 
it must continue to be inconsistent in order to accomplish 
anything. It is trying to have to stand in a rostrum in 
order to plead that no woman should stand there, to form 
what is fast becoming something formidably like a-politi- 
cal party, with its branches here and there, its travelling 
speakers, its plans of campaign, its literature, all the 
while announcing to the listening and sometimes smiling 
world, that women should not be active politicians in an 
active political party. The lamentable fact that the rep- 
resentatives of the anti-suffragist party have been at last 
forced to mount the platform to reply to the suffragists 
does not alter the humorous aspect of the case. That bu- 
morows aspect should not, however, alienate sympathy. It 
is fairly enough a hard case that women who have the 
conscientious desire to hold away what they feel a wrong 
to sex and country should have to adopt weapons which 
they disavow by a formal plank of the platform. It has 
been a brave set of women who have thus taken up the 
weapons that they knew must bring more or less ridicule 
upon them, and that courage only makes the more fine 
their devotion to their cause. But—unfortunately there 
is a but here—why was it necessary to take up these 
weapons ? 

A set plank of the anti-suffrage party is that the very 
strongest Weapons a woman can use are the pruning- 
hooks and ploughshares of a personal and quiet influence, 
pervading the home life and the social life. If all the 
party believe this,why do they then beat the ploughshares 
and pruning-hooks into swords? Have they found, after 
all, that the sword is stronger than the power of quict in 
fluence which they still preach to the suffragists—sword 
in hand? 

The answer is that the anti-suffrage party is in reality 
becoming two parties rolled into one. One-half is con- 
vinced that swords only can turn swords, and that this 
mode of warfare is the only possible and safe protection 
against the movement toward enlarging the franchise. 
These form the aggressive fighting element of the party, 
contending ably that at any cost the franchise must not be 
enlarged They believe that to extend the suffrage by 
admitting women is but to swell its size, not to raise its 
quality. They hold that the average woman in public 
life and private life is, by means of inflexible physical 
limitations, far less experienced than the average man, far 
less capable for active political life,and yet no purer, no 
finer, no less corruptible than is her husband, father, or 
brother. 

But the bulk of this strong element in the anti-suffrage 
party holds also that it is the right and duty of women to 
take part in all manner of what is called ‘‘ civic work,” 
serving on all kinds of boards that touch the public 
health, the morals, the education of the people. They 
believe, in a word, in public work, but not political life 
for women, but they themselves are necessarily entering 
into both public work and semi-political life in the stand 
they take as public representatives of the anti-suffrage 
party to the world at large. This is all perfectly incon- 
sistent with that accepted plank of their platform, which 
refuses to women entrance into public life or political 
life. It is then a natural question to ask how this has 
come about. 

It has come about because that plank of the anti- 
suffrage party which denies public life to women rep- 
resents the publicly inactive half of the party. This 
half holds widely different views from those of the half 
just quoted. They believe in a purely domestic life for 
women, and an influence exercised strongly but solely 
through social channels They hold that this domestic 
and social influence (using the word social in its broadest 
sense) is more subtly powerful than any public effort, 
however well directed, and that public effort weakens 
this private power of personality and indirect influence. 
Therefore, they deprecate for women all public life or 
public work and effort of any direct kind. This is un- 
doubtedly a powerful element in the anti-suffrage party, 
and it had to have fair representation, which is conceded 
to them in this seemingly inconsistent plank of the plat- 
form 

It is only right and fair that they should be thus repre- 
sented in the platform, for they form a very large propor- 
tion of the party’s strength They are what every party 
has—the silent woice. If they ever came to speak, or had 
a spokeswoman among them, they would doubtless de- 
clare themselves not in entire accord with the generalship 
of their own movement, for they still warmly believe that 
a woman’s strength is to sit still and weave her strong 
threads of influence hither and yon. It is this division of 
opinion in the ranks that makes a charge of inconsistency 
more or less true concerning the anti-suffrage party. But, 
taken as a whole, this inconsistent plank does more good 
to the party than harm, for it holds in the party that 
which represents as it were the commissariat of the army, 
not the fighting contingent at all, but an absolutely ne- 
cessary element, and supporter of the army’s life. 

MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 
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OUR LONDON LETTER 
June 15, 1898. 


| ONDON is at its best just now—or would 
4 be, were it not for persistently cold dark 
weather. People are going back into their win 
ter clothes again, and the exquisite filmy fab- 
rics displayed in the shop windows do not 
ippeal to the passer-by. The houses are most 
of them freshly painted, and their window 
boxes are filled with flowers—pink, ivy, gera 
niums, and tall marguerites taking the lead. 
Everybody whe is anybody is going somewhere 
it every hour of the day and night. Teas and 
garden parties crowd thickly upon each other 
nd we can fancy the feelings of a hostess when 
she wakes on the aay when she has invited a 
crowd of people to eat ices under ber trees and 
ees a lowering heaven and hears a bitter wind 
blowing One day last week, however, seemed 
made in heaven for this particular sort of func 
tion It was warm yet crisp Recent rains had 
laid the dust and freshened the dazzling turf 
and foliage I went with a party in a special 
train down to Westerham, in Kent The 
white and red hawthorns were at the height of 
beauty the hedges were a feast of loveliness 
The birds were mad with delight, and their 
little hearts overflowed in melody. The gar 
den was large, but appeared, I am inclined to 


think, twice its size on account of the diversity 
of its surface. The lawns were like velvet, and 
“4 
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some of the slopes were so inviting that one of the 
party declared she couldn't trust herself on them—she 
longed so ardently to roll down. The laburnums 
vere hung thickly with golden blossoms; great mass 
es of rhododendron bloomed in profusion side by side 
with yellow and rosy azaleas, The copper beeches 
uml young oak-trees were at their best, and all the 
lovely tints of nature contrasted with the bright dainty 
garments of the guests. On a hill was a Hungarian 
band playing, and the pauses were filled with dancing 
and mandolin-playing some distance off, in a miniature 
valley, where a platform had been erected. The re 
fresiments were perfection, and the whole party was 
a great success. And didn't London seem sordid and 
dirty when we got home! 


Women's lunches have grown in favor of late years 
They used to be practically unknown, but the Amer- 
icans have introduced the custom. English women 
will probably find these informal and chatty func 
tions both convenient and agreeable, especially so 
when it is a question of paying some attention to a 
distinguished woman visitor, author, artist, or what 
ever the lady may be Among the guests at a lunch- 
eon the other day was, for instance, Miss Russell, 
of whom it may be said that she has made a gen 
uine success in ‘' Dangerfield,” and more recently in 
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‘*Sue,” Bret Harte’s dramatized tale. 
I cannot help thinking that the London 
public is rather generous towards Amer- 
ican artists. We have sent so many 
actors over this year that the home 
grown players might well resent the in 
vision, but evidently the free-trade prin 
ciple prevails in theatrical circles as well 
us in the government, and I hear on 
every side only warm commendations of 
American talent. 

Miss Harriet Barnes is now in town. 
She spends her summers in England 
painting, but she has lately found time 
to write a play, which will be produced 
at the Empire (New York) next winter 
Mr. Faversham will create the leading 
roéle—Charles IT. before the Restoration. 
Miss Barnes has a vivid and fascinating 
personality, and if ber play is half as de- 
lightful as herself, it will be a success. 


is it not too much for one woman to 
have two talents? Here is ‘* John Oliver 
Hobbes,” the lioness of the hour, not only 
producing a brilliant play, but appearing 
in-a few days as a pianist at a public 
concert with professionals. Mrs. Craigie 
is certainly on the crest of the wave, and 
as it-is her brilliant talent which has put 
her there, every one rejoices that. justice 
has been done her. Miss Terry has recently 
played again (for charity) in ‘‘ Journeys End 
in Lover's Meeting,” Mrs. Craigie’s dainty 
one-act play. I had the delight of sitting in 
the wings while the rehearsal took place, with 
Mr. Ben Webster as the lover and Mr. Frank 
Cooper as the busband. Mr. Webster gos 
siped with me while waiting for his cue, and 
told me something rather pretty and toucl 
ing. When he was playing in Ireland, some 
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time ago, he visited his old nurse. She was very much 
exercised because she had heard that actors painted their 
faces. She suid: 

‘ Now, Benny dear, you won't put any nasty stuff on 
your face when I come to see you? With your complex- 
ion it’s not necessary.” 

Mr. Webster promised, with pardonable guile, not to 
make up. The old woman came to the play, and was de 
lighted .When he saw her again, he asked how she liked 
it, and she was loud in her praises 

** And so glad, Benny dear, that you had no nasty 
stuff on your face!” / 
** Benny ” is a golden-haired Adonis 


Miss Fay Davis and her mother gave a very plea 
sant party on a recent Sunday afternoon. Amongst 
the guests were Mr. Alexander (whom I congratulated 
on having become respectable again, since ** The Con 
querors” is .off), Mr. Isham, Mr. Devoll, Mr. Gros 
smith, Miss Geneviéve Ward, Miss Neilson and her 
husband, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Frankfort Moore, the 
novelist, and Mrs. Hodgson Burnett 


The opera is attracting crowds at Covent Garden. 
The Niebelungen Cycle has had a great success. Ina 
mal moment I bought a ticket for the Tetralogy. My 
seat was in—purgatory, I bad almost written; the po- 
lite name was the Reserved Gallery. It was near 
heaven, but felt like quite a different place. There 
was noair. I do not know what we breathed—a solid 
mass of microbes, I suppose. One woman had the 
good sense to get faint, and the hardihood to leave. 
I am a person who cannot faint. I retain conscious- 
ness and suffer. I sat on my backless bench, wedged 
between a strange woman and an equally strange man. 
The latter was a Wagner maniac, and read the book 
of the opera in German all the way through. Each 
time he turned a page he scraped my arm. The or 
chestra played the same thing until I was hypnotized. 
The Rhine maidens flopped and skimmed in their 
aquarium, and I sat with rills of perspiration gently 
rolling down my back. Nobody had warned me. | 
did not know anything about it. When the Worm 
with electric eyes like the port light of a steamer 
popped out aod lolloped across the stage, there was a 
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- in a committee formed in this manner. A chairman, to be 
successful, must be as wise and tactful as she is industri- 
ous, or the band of which she is leader will not accom- 
plish much. Mere energy will not suffice’ for executive 
ability. She should not undertake to do everything, nor 
allow it to be possible for any member to withdraw for 
want of specified work. ‘True leadership may be shown 
by following others when necessary, though the concession 
be but temporary. ‘The best in each one should be drawn 
out, and every opinion valued at its true worth. Any 
wise suggestion, if acted’ upon, should be courteously ac- 
credited to its author. There is at times an unconscious 
purloining of the ideas of another, and praise is received 
which belongs rightfully elsewhere. The first person 
plural should be represented always as doing the work, 
and all egotism subordinated. If in times of discourage- 
ment it is ‘‘we’’ who are endeavoring, in a great stroke 
of success it should never be ‘‘ 1” who accomplished it. 

It is well not to have a committee larger than the work 
requires. By limiting the number every one is brought 
in to do her part, and members are not encouraged to 
come in because of the éelat resulting from the connec- 
tion. A chairman should not keep her committee in the 
background, but endeavor, as far as possible, to bring it 
into close identification with the society ; it should be re 
cognized as more than a constituency, and receive its due 
as part of the indispensable working force of the organ- 
ization. In this respect the committee is entirely at the 
discretion of the chairman. A gracious act on her part 
would be occasionally to request one of its members to 
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represent the work at a public meeting, or to take a lead 
ing part in some way or another, so that the society may 
have opportunity to recognize its workers. public work, paid for by public funds, and she is respon- 
Any woman consenting to serve on a committee should sible in so far as her influence extends. 
take up its work in earnest, and if she finds it too much The novelty of this effort on the part of women has 


of a task, be willing to give place toanother. Thealways passed away in many towns, and the work has come to be 
busy woman is apt to be the one chosen for this work, but recognized as a useful active force in the community. It 
this may be so systematized that it need not be burden- has been left with them to demonstrate what may be ac 


some. complished through the efficiency of their committees and 
No feeling of timidity on a woman’s part should per- by the chosen objects of the various associations, 
mit her to pass unchallenged any unwise move. ‘This is SaLtome G. Howe .t. 
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relieved burst of laughter. I 
murmured Comic relief,” to 
the strange man, and he actually 
smiled. I never knew for days 
who all those on the stage were 
or why they were there, because 
I had been grossly neglected 
where Wagner is concerned. 
Having met another Wagner 
maniac at a tea party, I begin to 
have glimmerings of the truth 


E. E. B. 


WOMEN AND THE 
TOWNSHIP. 
COMMITTEE WORK IN TOWN 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIA- 

TIONS 


fb secret of success in the 

work of the Town-Improve 
ment Association lies mainly in 
the efficiency of its various com 
mittees. These, with their 
chairmen, should be judiciously 
selected, as all are not equally 
fitted to work well with others 
Energy and enthusiasm are not 
always tempered by good judg 
ment, and the result has been 
criticism by those on the outside 
of the work. 

A temptation in some places 
might be to attempt more than 
it is possible to accomplish, or 
to abandon some sensible plan 
for insufficient reason, after a 
great deal of time or talk has 
been wasted upon it. A com- 
mittee must learn what to avoid 
as well as what to undertake, 
and then go about the work in 
the right manner. 

The constitution of some asso- 
ciations calls for the election of 
chairmen by the association, and 


those chosen are free to form Fic. 1.—VEILING GOWN WITH APPLIQUE Fic. 2.—SEA-SIDE COSTUME WITH SHORT Fis. 3.—SUMMER REDINGOTE OF DRAP- 
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RAGGED LADY. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 


AvuTuHor or ‘‘A Hazarp or New Fortunes,” ‘‘ Tue Coast or Bonemia,” “THe Day or THEIR WEDDING,” ETC. 


1! 
ANDER came into his wife's room between ten and 

4 eleven o'clock, and found her still in bed, but with 
her half-finished breakfast on a tray before her. As soon 
as he opened the door she said, ‘‘I do wish you would 
take some of that hea't-tonic of mine, Albe’t, that the 
docta left for me in Boston. You'll find it in the upper 
right bureau box, the’'a; and I know it'll be the very 
thing for you. It'll relieve you of that suffecatin’ feel- 
ivug that J always have, comin’ up stai’s, Dea’! I don’t 
see why they don’t have an elevata; they make you pay 
enough; and I wish you'd get me a little more silva, so’s’t 
I can give to the chamba-maid and the bell-boy; Ido hate 
to be out of it. I guess you been up and out long ago. 
They did make that polonaise of mine too tight after all I 
said, and I’ve been thinkin’ how I could get it alt’ed; but 
1 presume there ain't a seamstress to be had around he’e 
for love or money. Well, now, that’s right, Albe’t; I'm 
glad to see you doin’ it.” 

Lander had opened the lid of the bureau box, and un 
corked a bottle from it, and tilted this to bis lips 

Don't take too much,” she cautioned him, ‘or you'll 
lose the effects. When I take too much of a medicine, 
it's wo'se than nothing, as fah’s I can make out. When 
I had that spell in Thomasville spring before last, 1 be 
lieve I should have been over it twice as quick if I had 
taken just half the medicine I did. You don’t really feel 
any ways bad about the hea’t, do you, Albe’t?” 

“I'm all right,” said Lander. He put back the bottle 
in its place and sat down 

Mrs. Lander lifted herself on her elbow and looked over 
athim, ‘Show me on the bottle how much you took.” 

He got the bottle out again and showed her with his 
thumb-nail a point which he chose at random 

Well, that was just about the dose for you,” she said, 
and she sank down in bed again with the air of having 
used a final precaution ‘ You don't want to slow your 
hea't up too quick.” 

Lander did not put the bottle back this time. He kept 
it in his hand, with his thumb on the cork, and rocked it 
back and forth on his knee as he spoke. ‘‘ Why don't 
you get that woman to alter it for you?” 

What woman alta what?” 

Your polonaise. The one whe’e we stopped yesta- 
day 

“Oh! Well, I've been thinkin’ about that child, Al- 
he’t; I did before I went to sleep; and I don’t believe I 
want to risk anything with her. It would be a ca’e,” 
said Mrs. Lander with a sigh, ‘‘and I guess I don't want 
to take any moa ca’e than what I've got now. What 
makes you think she could alta my polonaise?” 

‘Said she done dress-makin’,” said Lander, doggedly. 

’ You ha'n't been the’a?” 

He nodded. 

“ Ypu didn’t say anything to her about her daughta?” 

Yes, I did,” said Lander. 

‘* Well, you ce’tainly do equal anything,” said his wife. 
She lay still awhile, and then she roused herself with in- 
dignant energy. ‘' Well, then, I can tell you what, Albe’t 
Landa: you can go right straight and take back every- 
thing vou said. I don't want the child, and I won't have 
her. I've got ca’e enough to worry me now, I should 
think; and we should have her whole family on our hands, 
with that shiftiess father of hers, and the whole pack of 
her brothas and sistas. What made you think I wanted 
you to do such a thing?” 

‘You wanted me to do it last night. 
let me go to bed.” 

“Yes! And how many times have I told you neva to 
go off and do a thing that I wanted you to, unless you 
asked me if I did? Must I die befo’e you can find out 
that there is such a thing as talkin’, and such anotha thing 
as doin’? You wouldn't get yourself into half as many 
scrapes if you talked more and done less, in this world.” 
Lander rose. ‘* Wait! Hold on! What are you going 
to say to the pooa thing? She'll be so disappointed!” 

*] don’t know as I shall need to say anything myself,” 
answered the little man, at his driest. ‘‘ Leave that to 
you.’ 

“ Well, I can tell you,” returned his wife, ‘‘I'm not 
goin’ nea’ them again; and if you think— What did you 
ask the woman, anyway?’ 

‘*T asked her,” he said, ‘if she wanted to let the gul 
come and see you about some sewing you had to have 
done; and she said she did.” 

‘* And you didn’t speak about havin’ her come to live 
with us?” 

‘No.” 

‘Well, why in the land didn’t you say so before, 
Albe’t?” 

* You didn’t ask me. 
to her now?” 

Say to who?” 

“The gul, She's down in the pahlor, waitin’.” 

“Well, of all the men!” cried Mrs. Lander. But she 
seemed to find herself, upon reflection, less able to cope 
with Lander personally than with the situation generally. 
“ Will you sen! her up, Albe't?” she asked, very patient- 
ly, as if he might be driven to further excesses, if not deli- 
eately handled. As soon as he had gone out of the room 
she wished that she had told him to give her time to dress 
and have her room put in order, before he sent the child 
up; but she could only make the best of herself in bed 
with a cap and a breakfast jacket, arranged with the help 
of a hand-glass. She had to get out of bed to put her 
other clothes away in the closet, and she seized the chance 
to push the breakfast tray out of the door and smooth up 
the bed, while she composed her features and ber ideas to 
receive her visitor. Both, from long babit rather than 
from any cause or reason, were of a querulous cast, and 
her ordinary tone was a snuffle expressive of deep-seated 
affliction. She was at once plaintive and voluble, and in 
moments of excitement her need of freeing her mind was 
so great that she took herself into her own confidence, 
and found a more sympathetic listener than when she 
talked to her husband. As she now whisked about her 
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room in her bed-gown, with an activity not predicable of 
her age and shape, and fivally plunged under the coverin 
and drew it up to her chin with one hand while she presse 
it out decorously over her person with the other, she kept 
up a rapid flow of lamentation and conjecture. ‘‘I do 
suppose he'll be right back with her before I'm half ready; 
and what the man was thinkin’ of to do such a thing, any- 
way, J don’t know. I don't know as she'll notice much, 
comin’ out of such a lookin’ place as that, and I don’t 
know as I need to care if she did. But if the’e’s care any- 
whe's around, I presume I'm the one to have it. I pre- 
sume I did take a fancy to her, and I guess I shall be glad 
to see how I like her now; and if he’s only told ber I want 
some sewin’ done, I can serape up something to let her 
carry home with her. It’s well I keep my things where I 
can put my hand on ‘em at a time like this, and I doo't 
believe I shall sca’e the child, as it is. I do hope Albe’t 
won't hang round half the day before he brings her; I 
like to have a thing ora.” 

Lander wandered about looking for the girl through 
the parlors and the piazzas, aud then went to the office to 
ask what had become of her. 

The landlord came out of his room at his question to 
the clerk. ‘‘Oh, 1 guess she’s round in my wife’s room, 
Mr. Landa. She always likes to see Clementina, and I 
guess they alldo. She’s a so’t o’ pet amongst 'em.” 

**No hurry,” said Lander, ‘‘I guess my wife ain't quite 
ready for her yet.” 

«Well, she'll be right out, in a minute or so,” said the 
landlord. 

The old man tilted his hat forward over his eyes, and 
went to sit on the veranda and look at the landscape while 
he waited. It was one of the loveliest landscapes in the 
mountains; the river flowed at the foot of an abrupt slope 
from the road before the hotel, stealing into oan out of 
the valley, and the mountains, gray in the farther dis- 
tance, were draped with folds of cloud hanging upon their 
flanks and tops. But Lander was tired of nearly all 
kinds of views and prospects, though he put up with 
them, in his perpetual movement from place to place, in 
the same resignation that he suffered the limitations of 
comfort in parlor-cars and sleepers, and the unwhole- 
someness of hotel tables. He was chained to the restless 
pursuit of an ideal not his own, but doomed to suffer for 
its impossibility as if he contrived each of his wife's dis- 
appointments from it. He did not philosophize his situa- 
tion, but accepted it as in an order of Providence which 
it would be useless for him to oppose; though there were 
moments when he permitted himself to feel a modest 
doubt of its justice. He was aware that when he had a 
house of his own he was master in it, after a fashion, and 
that as long as be was in business he was in some sort of 
authority. He perceived that now he was a slave to the 
wishes of a mistress who did not know what she wanted, 
‘and that he was never farther from pleasing ber than 
when he tried to do what she asked. He could not have 
told how all initiative had been taken from him, and he 
had fallen into the mere follower of a woman guided only 
by her whims, who had no object in life except to deprive 
it of all object. He felt no rancor toward her for this; 
he knew that she had a tender regard for him, and that 
she believed she was considering him first in her most 
selfish arrangements. He always hoped that some time 
she would get tired of her restlessness, and be willing to 
settle down again in some stated place; and wherever it 
was, he meant to get into some kind of business again. 
Till this should happen he waited with an apathetic pa- 
tience of which his present abeyance was a detail. He 
would hardly have thought it anything unfit, and cer- 
tainly nothing surprising, that the landlady should have 
taken the young girl away from where he had left ber, 
and then in the pleasure of talking with her, and finding 
her a centre of interest for the whole domestic force of 
the hotel, should have forgotten to bring her back. 

The Middlemount House had just been organized on 
the scale of a first-class hotel, with prices that had risen a 
little in anticipation of the other improvements. The 
landlord had hitherto united in himself the functions of 
clerk and head waiter, but he bad now got a Senior, who 
was working his way through college, to take charge of 
the dining-room, and had put in the office a youth of a 
year’s experience as under-clerk at a city hotel. But he 
meant to relinquish no more authority than his wife, who 
frankly kept the name as well as duty of housekeeper. It 
was in making her morning inspection of the dusting 
that she found Clementina in the parlor, where Lander 
had told her to sit down till he should come for her. 

“Why, Clem!” she said, ‘I didn’t know you! You 
have grown so! Youa folks all well? I decla’e you ah’ 
quite » woman now,” she added, as the girl stood up in 
her slender, graceful height. ‘* You look as pretty as a 
pink in that hat. Make that dress youaself? Well, you 
do beat the witch! I want you should come to my room 
with me.” 

Mrs. Atwell showered other questions and exclamations 
on the girl, who explained how she happened to be there, 
and said that she supposed she must stay where she was 
for fear Mr. Lander would come back and find her gone ; 
but Mrs. Atwell overriled her with the fact that Mrs. 
Lander’s breakfast had just gone up to her; and she 
made her come out and see the new features of the en 
larged housekeeping. In the dining-room there were 
some of the waitresses who had been there the summer 
before, and recognitions of more or less dignity passed 
between them and Clementina. The place was now shut 
against guests, and the head waiter was having it put in 
order for the one-o’clock dinner, As they came near him, 
Mrs. Atwell introduced him to Clementina, and he be- 
haved deferentially, as if she were some young lady vis- 
itor whom Mrs. Atwell was showing the improvements, 
but he seemed harassed and impatient, as if he were anx- 
ious about his duties and eager to get at them again. He 
was a handsome little fellow, with hair lighter than Clem- 
entina’s and a sanguive complexion, and the color coming 
and going. 

“He's smalit,” said Mrs. Atwell, when they had left 
him—he held the dining-room door open for them, and 


bowed them out. ‘‘I don’t know but he worries almost 
too much. That ‘ll wear off when be gets things runnin’ 
to suit him. He's pretty p'tic'la’. Now I'll show you 
how they’ve made the office over, and built in a room for 
Mr. Atwell behind it.” 

The landlord welcomed Clementina as if she had been 
some acceptable class of custom, and when the tall youn 
clerk came in to ask him something, and Mrs. Atwell said, 
**T want to introduce you to Miss Claxon, Mr. Fane,” the 
clerk smiled down upon her from the height of his smooth, 
aquiline young face, which he held bent encouragingly 
upon one side. 

‘*Now I want you should come in and see where I 
live, a minute,” said Mrs. Atwell. She took the girl from 
the clerk, and led her to the official housekeeper’s room, 
which she said had been prepared for her so that folks need 
not keep running to her in her private room, where she 
wanted to be alone with her children, when she was there. 
** Why, you a’n’t much more than a child yourself, Clem, 
and here I be talkin’ to you-as if you was a mother in Is- 
rael. How old ak’ you, this summa? Time does go so!” 

‘*T’m sixteen now,” said Clementina, smiling. 

“You be? Well, I don’t see why I say that, eitha! 
You're full lahge enough for your age, but not seein’ you 
in long dresses before, I didn’t realize your age so much. 
My, but you do all of you know how to do things!” 

** I’m about the only one that don’t, Mrs. Atwell,” said 
the girl. ‘‘If it hadn’t been for mother, I don’t believe I 
could have eva finished this dress.” She began to laugh 
at something passing in her mind, and Mrs. Atwell laughed 
too, in sympathy, though she did not know what at till 
Clementina said, ‘‘ Why, Mrs. Atwell, nea'ly the whole 
family wo’ked on this dress. Jim drew the patte’n of it 
from the dress of ove of the summa boa’das that he took 
a fancy to at the Centa, and fatha cut it out, and I helped 
— make it. I guess every one of the children helped 
a little.” 

** Well, it’s just as I said, you can all of you do things,” 
said Mrs. Atwell. ‘‘ But I guess you ali’ the one that keeps 
‘em straight. What did you say Mr. Landa said his wife 
wanted of you?” 

* He said some kind of sewing that motha could do.” 

** Well, I'll tell you what! Now, if she ha’n’t really got 
anything that your motha’ll want you to help with, | wish 
you'd come here again and help me: I tu’ned my foot, 
here, two-three weeks back, and I feel it, times, and I 
should like some one to do about half my steppin’ for me. 
I don’t want to take you away from ber, but 7. You 
sha’n't go int’ the dinin’-room, or be under anybody’s 
oddas but mine. Now, will you?’ 

**T'll see, Mrs. Atwell. I don's like to say anything till 
I know what Mrs. Landa wants.” 

** Well, that’s right. I decla’e, you've got moa judg- 
ment! That’s what I used to say about you last summa 
to my husband: she’s got judgment. Well, what's want 
ed?” Mrs. Atwell spoke to her husband, who had opened 
the door and looked in, aud she stopped rocking, while 
she waited his answer. ' 

**I guess you don’t want to keep Clementina from Mr. 
Landa much longa. He's settin’ out there on the front 
piazza waitin’ for her.” 

** Well, the’a!” cried Mrs. Atwell. “ Ain't that just like 
me? Why didn’t you tell me sooner, Alonzo? Don’t you 
forgit what I said, Clem!” 

IV. 

Mrs. Lander had taken twice of a specific for what she 
called her nerve-fag before her husband came with Clem- 
entina, and had rehearsed aloud many of the things she 
meant to say tothe girl. In spite of her preparation, they 
were all driven out of her head when Clementiva actually 
appeared, and gave her a bow like a young birch’s obei- 
sance in the wind. 

** Take a chaia,” said Lander, pushing her one, and the 
girl tilted over toward him, before she sank into it. He 
went out of the room, and ieft Mrs. Lander to deal with 
the problem alone. She apologized for being in bed, but 
Clementina said so sweetly, ‘‘ Mr. Landa told me you were 
not feeling very well, ’m,” that she began to be proud of 
her ailments, and bragged of them at length, and of the 
different doctors who had treated her for them. While 
she talked she missed one thing or another, and Clemen- 
tina seemed to divine what it was she wanted, and got it 
for her, with a gentle deference which made the elder feel 
her age cushioned by the girl's youth. When she grew a 
little heated from the interest she took in her personal an- 
nals, and cast off one of the folds of her bedclothing, 
Clementina got her a fan, and asked her if she should put 
up one of the windows a little. 

“ How you do think of things!” said Mrs. Lander. “I 
guess I will let you. I presume you get used to thinkin’ 
of othas in a Jahge family like youas. I don't suppose 
they could get along without you very well,” she sug- 
gested. 

ae neva been away except last summa, for a little 
while.” 

** And where was you then?” 

**I was helping Mrs. Atwell.” 

“Did you like it?” 

**I don’t know,” said Clementina. 
be whe’e things ah’ going on.” 

** Yes—for young folks,” said Mrs. Lander, to whom. 
the going on of things had long ceased to bring pleasure. 

“It’s real nice at home, too,” said Clementina. ‘‘ We 
have very good times—evenings in the winta; in the 
summa it’s very nice in the woods, around there. It’s 
safe for the children, and they enjoy it, and fatha likes to 
have them. Motha don’t ca’e so much about it. I guess 
she'd ratha have the honse fixed up more, and the place. 
Fatha’s going to doit pretty soon. He thinks the’e’s time 
enough.” 

**That’s the way with men,” said Mrs, Lander. ‘‘They 
always think the’e’s time enough; but I like to have 
things over and done with. What chuhch do you tend?” 

** Well, there isn’t any but the Episcopal,” Clementina 
answered. ‘‘I go to that, and some of the children go to 
the Sunday-school. I don’t believe fatha ca’es very much 


‘T's pleasant to 
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for going to chuhch, but he likes Mr. Richling; he’s the 
recta. They take walks in the woods; and they go up 
the mountains togetha.” 

“They want,” suid Mrs. Lander, severely, ‘‘to be ca’e- 
ful how they driuk of them*cold brooks when they're 
heated. Mr. Richling # married man?” 

“Oh, yes'‘m! But they haven't got any family.” 

**1f I could see his wife, I sh’d caution her about lettin’ 
him climb mountains too much. A’n’t your father afraid 
he'll ovado?” 

“I don't know. He thinks he can’t be too much in the 
open air on the mountains.” 

“Well, he may not have the same complaint as Mr. 
Landa; but I know if J was to climb a mountain, it would 
lay me up for a yea’.” 

The girl did not urge anything against this conviction. 
She smiled politely and waited patiently for the next turn 
Mrs. Lander’s talk should take, which was oddly enough 
toward the business Clementina had come upon. 

**I declare I ’most forgot about my polonaise. Mr. 
Landa said your motha thought she could do something 
to it for me.” 

** Yes’m.” 

‘* Well, I may as well let you see it. If you'll reach 
into that fulhthest closet, you'll find it on the last uppa 
hook on the right hand, and if you'll give it to me, I'll 
show you what 1 want done. Don’t mind the looks of 
that closet; I’ve just tossed my things in, till I could get 
a little time and stren’th to put ’em in odda.” 


Clementina brought the polonaise to Mrs. Lander, who 


sat up and spread it before her on the bed, and had a 
happy half-hour in telling the girl where she had bought 
the material and where she had it made up, and how it 
came home just as she was going away, and she did not 
find out that it was all wrong till a week afterwards when 
she tried iton. By the end of this time the girl had com- 
mended herself so much by judicious and sympathetic 
assent, that Mrs. Lander learned with a dau of disap- 
pointment that her mother expected ber to bring the 
garment home with her, where Mrs. Lander was to come 
and have it fitted over for the alterations she wauted 
made. 

* But I supposed, from what Mr. Landa said, that your 
motha would come here and fit me!" she lamented. 

**T guegs he didn’t undastand,’m. Motha doesn’t eva 
go out to do wo’k,” said Clementina gently but firmly. 

“Well, I might have known Mr. Landa would mix it 
up, if it could be mixed;” Mrs. Lander’s sense of injury 
was aggravated by her suspicion that he had brought the 
girl in the hope of pleasing her, and confirming her in the 
wish to have her with them; she was not a woman who 
liked to have her way in spite of herself; she wished at 
every step to realize that she was taking it, and that no 
one else was taking it for her. 

** Well,” she said dryly, *‘I shall have to see about it. 
I’m a good deal of an inyalid, and I don’t know as I could 
go back and fo’th to try on. I'm moa used to havin’ the 
things brought to me.” 

* Yes'm,” said Clementina. She moved a little from 
the bed, on her way to the door, to be ready for Mrs. 
Lander in leave-taking. 

‘I'm real sorry,” said Mrs. Lander. 
disappointment for you, too.” 

“Oh, not at all,” answered Clementina. ‘I’m sorry 
we can’t do the wo'k he’a; but I know motha wouldn't 
like to. Good-mo'ning, ’m.” 

“No, no! Don't go, yet a minute! Won't you just 
give me my hand-bag off the bureau the’a?” Mrs. Lander 
entreated; and when the girl gave her the bag she felt 
about among the bank-notes which she seemed to have 
loose in it, and drew out a handful of them without regard 
to their value. ‘‘ He’a,” she said, and she tried to put the 
notes into Clementina’s hand, “I want you should get 
yourself something.” 

The girl shrank back. ‘‘Oh, no'm,” she said, with an 
effect of seeming to know that her refusal would hurt, 
and with the wish to soften it. ‘‘I1—couldn’t; indeed 1 
couldn't.” 

**Why couldn’t you? Now you must! If I can’t let 
you have the wo’k the way you want, I don’t think it’s 
fair, and you ought to have the money for it just the 
same.” 

Clementina shook her head, smiling. ‘I don’t believe 
motha would like to have me take it.” 

‘Oh, now, pshaw!” said Mrs. Lander, inadequately. 
‘*T want you should take this for yourself; and if you 
don't want to buy anything to wea’, you can get some- 
thing to fix your room up with. Don’t you be afraid of 
robbin’ us. Land! We got moa money’ Now you 
take this.’ 

Mrs. Lander reached the money as far toward Clemen- 
tina as she could and shook it in the vehemence of her 
desire. 

“Thank you, I couldn't take it,” Clementina persisted. 
“I'm afraid I must be going; I guess I must bid you 
good-mo'ning.” 

**Why, I believe the child’s sca’ed of me! But you 
needn't be. Don’t you suppose 1 know how you feel? 
You set down in that chai’a there, and I'll tell you how 
you feel. I guess we've been pooa, too—I don't mean 
anything that ain't exactly right—and I guess I’ve had 
the same feelin’s. You think it’s demeanin’ to you te 
take it. A’n’t that it?” Clementina sank provisionally 
upon the edge of the chair. ‘* Well, it did use to be so 
consid’ed. But it’s all changed, nowadays. We travel 
pretty nea’ the whole while, Mr. Landa and me, and we 
see folks everywhere, and it a’n’t the custom to refuse 
any moa. Now, a’n’t there any little thing for your own 
room, there in your nice new house? Or something your 
motha’s got her hea’t set on? Or one of your brothas? 
My. if you don’t have it, some one else will! Do take it!” 

The girl kept slipping toward the door. “TI shouldn't 
know what to tell them, when I got home. They would 
think I must be—out of my,senses.” 

‘I guess you mean they’d think I was. Now, listen 
to me a minute!” Mrs. Lander persisted. ‘‘ You just take 
this money, and when you get home, you tell your mother 
every word about it, and if she says to, you bring it right 
straight back to me. Now, can’t you do that?” 

** | don’t know but I can,”’ Clementina faltered. 

** Well, then take it!” 

Mrs. Lander put the bills into her hand but she did not 
release her at once. She pulled Clementina down and 
herself up till she could lay her other arm on her neck. 
‘**T want you should let me kiss you. Will you?” 


“T presume it’s a 
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** Why, ce’tainly,” said Clementina, and she kissed the 
old woman. 

‘*You tell your motha I’m comin’ to see her before I 
go; aud I guess,” said Mrs. Lander in instant expression 
of the idea that came into her mind, “ we shall be goin’ 
pretty soon, now.” 

‘**Yes'm,” said Clementina. 

She went out, aud shortly after Lander came in with a 
sort of hopeful apathy on his face. 

Mrs. Lander turned her head on her pillow, and so con- 
fronted him. ‘‘ Albe’t, what made you want me to see 
that child?” 

Lander must have perceived that his wife meant busi- 
ness, und he came to it at once. ‘‘I thought you might 
take a fancy to her, and get her to come and live with 
us.” 

* Yes?” 

‘*We're both of us gettin’ pretty well on, and you'd 
ought to have somebody to look after you if—I’m not 
around. You want somebody that can do for you; and 
keep you company, and read to you, and talk to you— 
well, moa like a daughta than a suvvant—somebody that 
you’d get attached to, maybe —” 

**And don’t you see,” Mrs. Lander broke out severely 
upon him, ‘‘ what a ca’e that would be? Why, it’s got so 
already that I can’t help thinkin’ about her the whole 
while, and if I got attached to her I'd have her on my 
mind day and night, and the moa she done for me the 
more I should be tewin’ around to do for her. 1 shouldn't 
have any peace of my life any moa. Can't you. see that?” 

**I guess if you see it, I don’t need to,” said Lander. 

** Well, then, l want you shouldn’t eva mention her to 
me again. I've had the greatest escape! But I've got her 
off home, and I’ve give her money enough—I had a time 
with her about it—so that they won't feel as if we'd made 
‘em trouble for nothing, and now | neva want to hear of 
her again. I don’t want we should stay here a great 
while longer; I shall be frettin’ if I’m in reach of her, and 
I sha’n’t get any good of the ai'a. Will you promise?” 

“7 

‘*Well, then!” Mrs. Lander turned her face upon the 
pillow again in the dramatization of her exhaustion; but 
she was not so far gone that she was insensible to the pos- 
sible interest that a light rap at the door suggested. She 
once more twisted her head in that direction and called, 
**Come in!” 

The door opened and Clementina came in. She ad- 
vanced to the bedside smiling joyously, and put the money 
Mrs. Lander had given ber down upon the counterpane. 

“Why, you haven't been home, child?” 

‘*No’m,” said Clementina, breathlessly. ‘‘ But I couldn't 
take it. .I knew they wouldn’t want me to, and I thought 
you'd like it better if I just brought it back myself. 
Good mo'ning.” She slipped out of the door. Mrs, Lan- 
der swept the bank-notes from the coverlet and pulled it 
over her head, and sent from beneath it a stifled wail. 
‘Now we got to go! And it’s all youa fault, Albe’t.” 

Lander took the money from the floor, and smoothed 
each bill out, and then laid them in a neat pile on the cor- 
ner of the bureau. He sighed profoundly but left the 
room without an effort to justify himself. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 


ZINEW YORK 
FASHIONS: 


GIRLS’ SUMMER DRESS. 


4 dress children becomingly and at the same time 
suitably is a trifle difficult during the summer, be- 
cause the most thorough outfit provided in the spring has 
a very depressing way of suddenly going to pieces with 
the wear and tear that children bestow upon their clothes, 
and, after all, it is almost a mistake to work too much 
ahead of time in fitting out the little people. Fortunately 
there is a much simpler style of dressing in vogue than 
was the case two or three years ago. 

For church and party wear there is, of course, great 
latitude allowed, but for play and general every-day wear 
very simple little frocks are considered good style, and 
there seems to be a great wish to have everything as 
practical as possible. Guimpe dresses are not worn now 
by children older than twelve, but many of the dresses are 
trimmed to look as though they were worn with a guimpe, 
having a square or a round yoke and a wide ruffle, just as 
a guimpe dress is finished, around the neck and shoulders. 
Unless a girl is very tall for her age, plain skirts look the 
best; but if she is tall, the skirt could have ruffles on it. 

Muterials are very cheap, almost too cheap, some of 
the wash stuffs; for the temptation is to buy more than 














are necessary. 
‘ Very few of them 
a last more than 


two seasons; one 
is often all that is 
possible; for, un- 
less they are most 
carefully aun 
dered, the colors 
fade, and also the 
child outgrows 
the size. 


Linen is becom- 
ing more and 
more fashionable 
for children’s 
wear. It can be 
had in several 
different qualities 
—the heavy grass 
linen, the thin 
gray linen which 
is deliciously cool, 
the crush, and 
homespun. There 

is no end of 
charming little linen suits that can be bought ready 
made for as little as $2 50 and $2.75. These are made 
in three pieces—skirt with a gored front breadth and 
some fulness at the side, and quite a lot of fulness in the 
back. The skirt is trimmed with three or four rows of 
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narrow braid, preferably white. There is a fitted waist 
with the same braiding across the front, and made so that 
the skirt buttons on to it. Then there is the Eton jacket 
with a wide collar, and this also is trimmed with the 
braiding to match the skirt. These suits launder well, 
and are very smart indeed. There are others made of 
heavier linen and with more elaborate braiding, more 
expensive, but even they very rarely cost over five dol- 
lars. It would be absolutely impossible to have them 
. made any cheaper, and they 
will last at least one season. 
To wear with shirt-waists 
are very smart little skirts of 
plain old-fashioned linen— 
the smooth kind. These 
have no trimming whatever, 
being simply fiuished with a 
deep hem, They are very 
wide, cut with many gores, 
have fulness enough in the 
back to maKe them flare out 
well, and are finished with a 
broad belt. 


Piqué is another material 
that is greatly used this year, 
and there are any number of 
styles to choose from in the 
ready-made suits. ‘The piqué 
is not so heavy as it used to 
be, and is consequently cool- 
er. Most of the ready-made 
suits have a skirt and jacket, 
or a skirt and a quite scant 
sailor blouse with a vest 
piece. These are trimmed 
with wide sailor collars of 
piqué or linen of some other 
color. A bright blue is pret- 
ty; also a biight red; with 
a pale yellow for the collar 
and the trimmings. 

One very smart little frock has a broad pale blue collar, 
and around the blue a band of black and white. Between 
the blue and black-and-white is a band of white lace ap- 
pliqué. The skirts of these little frocks have no trimming. 
For afternoon and church wesr there are piqué frocks 
with gored skirts, quite full; the waist with a square 
yoke of embroidery finished with a ruffle. Below the 
yoke the piqué hangs quite full in blouse effect. The 
sleeves are small, but have a puff at the top. These 
frocks ate worn with ribbon sashes, not very wide. The 
wide sashes are no longer in vogue for children, 

Daik piqué suits are not used for children, A girl 
must be fifteen or sixteen before she puts one on, and 
even then they look a little old. White and the light 
colors are much used. 


Shirt-waists are now part of every little girl’s ward- 
robe, aud certainly they look much better on children 
than they do on older women, who have the shirt-waist 
habit to an alarming extent. It is a mistake to have too 
elaborate shirt-waisis for children. The prettiest are 
really very simple, and look best worn with a ribbon 
around the throat instead of a collar. <A collar is stiff 
and old. 

The prettiest model has a little fulness on the shoulders 
drawn down into the belt, a yoke at the back, and me- 
dium-sized sleeves finished with a narrow cuff to be fast- 
eved with link buttons. The front is fastened with little 
pearl buttons, not studs. 
These shirts are worn 
with linen, piqué, or 
serge skirts, and the best 
belt to buy for a child is 
a ribbon of some dark 
color to go twice around 
the waist and tie in front 
with a bow. The soft 
Windsor ties look better 
around the neck than 
the ribbon by the yard. 
They should be put 
twice around, and tied in 
front in a sailor knot or 
a bow-knot, whichever is 
the most becoming. 

Blue and white, or 
pink and white, or some 
bright color is the best to 
choose. The plaids and % 
the dark ginghams are 
100 heavy, and are rarely 
becoming. There are 
some pretty little waists 
in Madras, made like 
those for older women, 
with bias tucks put in 
rows. These look very well, but are just a trifle old. 
Plain lines and simple effects are so much more childish 
that it is best to keep to them. 





Flowered muslins are very pretty for children, and this 
year are made up in a great many pretty ways. The more 
fanciful the better seems to be the rule, and as they are 
only worn for afternoon or some particular occasion, they 
can of course be made elaborately. 

A little frock in yellow, with bright flowers, is made 
with a pleated skirt; the waist full, with a bertha edged 
with lace; ruffles of the same over the shoulders, also 
edged with luce, and a pretty guimpe of lace and em- 
broidery. There is a narrow ribbon belt to be worn with 
this, and on either side of the bertha in front are knots 
of ribbon, yellow and white, with long ends which hang 
down over the skirt. A pretty frock in pale blue muslin 
has strips of insertion Jaid in a zigzag pattern all around 
the skirt—two rows of it. The waist is high-necked, 
made with the same style of trimming as the skirt, and 
has a high collar edged with lace. The sleeves only come 
to the elbow, and are finished with ruffle edged with lace. 
The sash is of white ribbon, quite narrow, and has ends 
both in front and in the back. Dark flowered muslins are 
also used. Dark blue with bright flowers is considered 
ay smart, and is certainly very effective, and 
there are also the plain colors in dark muslins. 
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’ 
DOTTED GRENADINE GOWN. 

‘OME of the most expensive, as well as certain more simple, imported 
\ costumes are made with hip yokes, either of embroidery, insertion, or the 
material of the dress 

A dainty grenadine gown of rose pink wrought with black silk dots, over a 
drop skirt so faintly green as to be almost white, is made with a hip yoke of 
undulated form, to which is shirred a wide flounce that continues straight and 
full up the back, framed by the ruffled edges of the yoke at the top. An 
apron front is outlined by three graduated ruffles of coral satin ribbon that 
follow the curves of the yoke, while the yoke itself is bordered with three 
similar narrower frills. Another cluster of frillings edges the flounce at the 
foot 

The waist, whose long shirred sleeves of cream silk muslin are trimmed 
with tiny ruffles in the outer seam and at the wrist, has a collarette rolling 
from a muslin guimpe, which is bordered with a deep lace headed by three 
narrow ruffles, while a still narrower group is around the lower edge of the 
collar, A touch of character is given by bands of black velvet ribbon which 
cross the front diagonally, passing loosely.over the folds of the blouse, and 
are finished by fluffy rosettes of the velvet graded in size, the lower one 
apparently attaching the narrow belt. Each bow has a tiny coral ornament 
as its centre 

The hat, in the favorite turban style, is draped with a puffy scarf of striped 
gauze in cream and shaded coral, which holds two jetted quills at one side. 

Quantity of material for gown—Grenadine, 46 inches wide, 5 yards; silk 
muslin, 14 yards; velvet ribbon, 2¢ yards; satin ribbon for skirt ruffles, three 
widths, 15 yards each. Ribbon for yoke and collarette, 16 yards; ribbon for 
collar and sleeves, 7 yards; lace for collarette, 2 yards. 


































SUMMER WORK AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


Oy NTHEMUMS should be kept growing well during the entire 

season. They must never be allowed to get dry at the roots. It may 
be necessary to water them twice a day during the hottest weather. They 
must be fed well. Give an application of some fertilizer twice a week, and 
give it liberally. When their pots become full of roots, shift to larger ones, 
until you have them in nine or ten inch ones. Success with this plant 


a - x — ee 
GRENADINE GOWN WITH RIBBON FRILLS. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 90.—(See Page 595.) 


consists in giving it all the rich food it can make use of, 
and never allowing it to receive a check by getting dry 
or becoming pot-bound. Furnish it some support, or it 
may get broken, as its stalks are very brittle. Pinch back 
the ends of its branches to make it bushy and compact, 
until the last of July. Then let it alone, for it will soon 
begin to set buds. 

Go over the garden beds daily, and remove all fading 
flowers. This is very necessary if you would keep your 
plants blooming. If seed is allowed to form, the plant 
will throw all its energies into the development of it, and 
you will get but few flowers ; but if the process of nature 
is interfered with by preventing the plant from forming 
seed, it will, as a general thing, make further efforts to per- 
petuate itself. In thus thwarting its efforts it can be kept 
flowering indefinitely. Remove all withered flowers from 
the lower portion of the gladiolus-stalks. If they are left 
clinging there, they soon give an untidy look to the spike. 
Tie the central stalk of each dablia to a stout support, or the 
plant may be broken over by a sudden wind. Give morn- 
ing-glories stout strings to clamber on; but never attempt 
to train sweet-pease on any support of this kind, for they 
will stubbornly refuse to make use of it. They like best 
a support of brush, but they will do very well if trained 
over wire netting with a coarse mesh. The netting should 
be at least five feet wide. 

If the season is a dry one, water must be supplied to 
plants in the beds. Give it after sundown, to avoid the 
too -_ evaporation which takes place if the application 
is made while the sun can get at the soil. Apply it close 
about the roots of the plants, where it will do most good. 
Keep the soil loose and open. This prevents its crusting 
over so that water will run off instead of into it. It also 
enables it to act something like a sponge, and absorb what- 
ever moisture comes in the shape of dew. 

If weeds were kept down well during the early part of 
— the season they will not need a great deal of attention 

- —— now, but the gardener should make it a rule to pull up 
i every one as soon as seen. Never allow a weed to ripen. 
‘iw. My F Grass clippings from the lawn will be found very effec- 
tive as mulch about dahlias and other plants requiring a 
constant moisture at the roots. As soon as it begins to 
EMBROIDERED LINEN GAUZE GOWN WITH APPLIQUE VELVET RIBBON. decay dig it into the soil about the plant and let it act as 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. a fertilizer. BEN E. RexForp. 
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THE FEMININE 
-THE 


PHYSIQUE. 
HANDS. 


A YS one who knows whereof she speaks: 
Ss ‘Au essential to a well-kept hand is the 
villingness on the part of her who would 
ossess it to wear gloves at all times, in all 
easons, out-of-doors and in-doors, if need 
ve, during the day and, if necessary, through 
the night.” 

Every woman should carry the memory of 
his secret with her. There are few ills to 
vhich the hand is subject which may not be 
ioderated, perhaps quite cured, by the judi 

cious use of gloves. A woman whose left 
mod had for months been marred by un- 
sightly eezema vainly sought relief from one 
physician after another. Each declared this 

» be an unusually obstinate case, and in 
each instance the remedies prescribed proved 

effectual. At last the sufferer, in mortifi 
cation at the appearance of the eruption, fell 

io the habit of wearing over it a glove day 
wid night. Before the glove for the night 
vas put on, she anointed the irritated sur 
face with a simple home-made cold cream 
In six weeks every sign of the eczema had 
lisappeared, nor has it ever returned, 

This instance is cited simply to prove that 
if one will have the determination she may 
make her hands smooth and white. She 
who is obliged to do her own house-work has 
probably found, to her chagrin, that nothing 
more effectually destroys the beauty of the 
f.irest fingers than does the washing of pots 
ind pans and the tending of fires. But even 
for her there is help to be found in rubber 
gloves, Which she may don when about her 
household tasks. They fit loosely, and last 
in incredibly long time For such work as 
lusting and bed-making wash-leather 
gloves which have seeu iheir best days are 
excellent. Many women declare that they 

would not be bothered” to take so many 
precautions. Then their hands will be ugly. 


Of two evils, one must choose the smaller, 
ind the sensible woman would rather take a 
little additional trouble than to have redden 
ed, roughened, and often painful hands 

A college boy declares that “a vain wo 
man takes more solid comfort in a pretty 
hand than in a pretty face, because she can 
look at it oftener However this may be, 
any woman, Vain or otherwise, likes to have 


her hands look wel! In winter they require 
more particular care than in summer, as cold 
winds out of the house and invisible coal 
dust in the house combine to roughen and 
chap them. 

In localities where the water contains much 
lime, the skiv suffers from what is called the 
‘hardness” of the water. Not only does 
soap refuse to lather free ly, but the finger: 
tips crack from the effect of the lime and 
become intensely painful. A little borax in 
the washing-water will lessen this trouble; 
but if, in spite of everything, the cracks 
come, they must be treated as soon as they 
appear with an application of flexibie collo 


dion, This forms a thin skin over the fis 
sure, and the air is excluded, while the trou 
ble is checked in the beginning. ‘The collo 


dion should be renewed as often as needed, 
or until the wound is entirely healed 
Finger-nails that snap and split are, though 
painless, extremely disagreeable. The nails 
will be rendered less brittle if the finger-tips 


are often held for a few moments in sweet 
oil. This softens not only the nail itself, 
but the cuticle around it. In a well-kept 


hand the cuticle is daily pushed 
sharpened stick of orange- wood which comes 
for this purpose. The may be 
dipped in an acid prepared to remove spots 
from the nails rhis preparation can be 
bought at a drug-store, and is to be applied 
to any obstinate 


down by a 


stick also 


stains 


Much of the fine texture and softness of 
the hand depends upon the manner in which 
it is washed and dried. Perfumed soaps are 
to be avoided, unless the standing of their 
manufacturer is guarantee of their purity. 
A physician, whose dread of carrying con 
tagion from one patient to another makes it 
necessary for him to wash his hands dozens 
of times during his office-hours, has hands 
that are so soft and white that they are beau 
tiful. He attributes their condition tor the 
fact that he uses pure and unscented soap 
and warm (not hot) water, and that no mat 
ter how much pressed he may be for time, 
he dries his hands until there .is not a ves 
tige of dampness about them. He says, **I 

fuirly polish them with the towel to make 
sure they are perfectly dry.” 

Every one may her own manicure if 
she will. A few treatments by a professional 
will be all that an observant woman will 
need to initiate her in the art. 

Washing the hands in oatmeal-water soft 
ens them, while rubbing them with lemon 
juice will often make them white. If, in 
spite of good care, they are persistently red, 
there is some defect in the circulation, and 
unless active exercise corrects the trouble, 
one should consult a physician. Objection 
able redness of the hands may be caused by 
tight lacing or tight shoes. . 


be 


The summer girl is often puzzled to know 
whether she shall relinquish the 
joys of rowing, golfing, and playing tennis, 
and have white hands, or follow her inclina- 
tions and, casting aside indulge in 
her dearly loved sports While these sports 
burn and tan the hands, they do not injure 
them permanently, The tanned hands may 


gioves, 


out-door | 
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be soft, the fingers shapely, and the nails | 


well kept. In a few days after our girl's 
return to town, and to the glove habit, her 
skin will once more be as fair as it ever has 
been, 

It is a mistake to suppose that self-denial 
is needed to keep the hands shapely and 
goodly to behold. Legitimate occupations 
and ~ Podla 8 seliom injure these essentially 
utilitarian members of the body. All they 
demand is ordinary care. 
into hot suds, scorching them over a hissing 
frying-pan, and begriming them with ashes 
or dust are not giving them ordinary care. 
They never resent use—they rebel at disuse. 

VinGinta VAN DE WATER. 


WITH RED HAIR. 


WAS unfortunately behind the door 
when good looks were given out.” 
‘Au undesirable position at any time; but 
iis do you say this?” 

For reply, the first speaker took out two 
or three amber spears from a great coil of 
hair that floated in a wavy red mass below 
her waist. There was no denying the color; 
it was red, obtrusively so, and the’ owner 
looked as though all the brightness of life 
for her had gone iuto her hair. 

The friend, who was sitting with her for 
an hour or two, walked over to the discon- 
solute one and took up the shining masses 
of hair caressingly. 

* Fine, soft, and abundant,” said she, as 
though counting off the other’s advantages, 
‘while J have just about three hairs on my 
head—one on each side and one behind. 
But I do not wail over it—I go to the dealer 
in hair goods and Jet her supply my de- 
ficiencies. am quite a fraud, you know, 
from beginning to end—which you are not.” 

A fraud !—this sweet-looking woman, per- 
fectly dressed, and always mentally well 
poised! 

She laughed as she saw the other’s amaze- 
ment. 

‘We cannot all expect,” she continued, 
‘to receive the compliments that greeted 
her beautiful Grace of Devonshire. You 
remember the hod-carrier—wasn't it?—that 
asked permission to light his pipe at her 
eyes 

‘I had very much the same compliment 


But p lunging them | 


| 


myself when a half-grown girl,” was the | 
reply, ‘‘only the man said * hair’ instead of 
‘vves.’” 


‘Then he was an insufferable boor, had 
he been dressed iu the finest broadcloth. 
But never mind him now. What is it you 
wish me to do in regard to ‘giving you 
points about your dress’? Perhaps you 
wouldn’t like them. Shall I begin by ask- 
ing why you wear a blue gown?” 

**Why, what could I wear?” in great sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Blue is almost the only color that 
I can call my own.” 

‘**And about the last one you should 
claim. Excuse this didactic tone, my friend, 
but you have asked me to dress you, in im 
agination; and the imagination in my case 
is so strong that I can already see you pass 
ing yourself in the street, as it were, with- 
out recognition.” 

‘‘Say what you like,” with a smile of 
amusement, ‘‘but this dress is so pretty 
that I could not possibly have the nerve to 
discard it.” 

‘But is it not more satisfactory for you 
to be pretty than the dress?” 

The other laughed, and waived the ques- 
tion by saying, quite meekly, ‘Tell me, 
then, please, what I may wear.” 

‘Substitute yellow for blue—the right 
yellow, that is, which should not be pro 
nounced—and you are quite safe. Primrose 
yellow is good; but appropriate as your 
very own, and an invaluable possession, 
clear amber—a most poetic color, and one 
that matches your eyes. You can wear 
amethyst, too, but not dlue-purple. Care 
fully avoid lavender. Your complexion is 
uncommonly good for your hair —apt to 
be pasty or freckled or too red; and this 
entitles you to use pale yellow - pink spar 
ingly—for instance, as the lining perhaps 
to a bat or collar, or a knot of ribbon at 
your throat. It would not be amiss as trim 
ming for a yellowish-white dress. 

‘You can wear reds with an amber glint 
in them; but do not touch ordinary reds, 
at your peril. Brown, especially yellow- 
brown, will suit you; and an exquisite 
walking dress the exact color in velvet of 
a dark red verbena or hollyhock would 
seem to have been made for you in more 
senses than one. 

‘Your type of red hair, my dear, is a very 
manageable one—far more so than if you 
were blue-eyed. I almost forgot to say that 
creamy white is also one of your special 
privileges, the faint tone of yellow in 
making it particularly becoming. Cheese- 
cloth, pure and simple, 
tints ; and one with a limited purse and a 
happy knack of constructing charming toi- 
lettes out of airy fairy nothings should 
never desert cheese-cloth. 

‘*But avoid dblue-white—it is the sugges- 
tion of yellow that saves you. Dead white 
also must be relegated to others. 

‘If you had green eyes, as some red-haired 
people have, you could match them ina slight- 


| ly intensified tone of color with aquamarine 


| year, 


—the palest perhaps of the tints in the grand 
cataract beside which we summered last 
Dull gold ornaments, with a‘ creation’ 
from Madame Blank’s of pale aquamarine 


is one of its prettiest | 


it | 


| 


silk and tulle, and combs of the same gold 
in the burnished fluffy tresses, would be 
very ‘fetching’ in the way of a toilette.” 

“Oh !” with a deep sigh of enjoyment, 
**T could feel almost pretty in such a dress as 
that. I never saw one like it.” 

“No,” was the smiling reply, ‘‘nor did 
J—I am improvising, now. But why people 
with — and leisure, or even without 
either, settle quietly down to being frights, 
I can't conceive. There is really no need of 
it. 

‘Sometimes red or sandy-haired people 
have brown eyes, and this is a great advan- 
tage. Let them study, for tints, the dull au- 
tumn leaves, letting the bright ones severely 
alone, and favoring the russet and dead-leaf 
green, Which are so thoroughly artistic on 
the right person. Velvet of dead-leaf green 
makes a charming walking suit; also a very 
soft cloth trimmed with velvet. A velvet 
hat with plumes to match and lining of 
shrimp pink is a beautiful addition.” 

**But that is not all, IT hope. What else 
is there for red-haired unfortunates? How 
about black? I think I look as well in that 
as in anything.” 

* Black, of nearly every fabric, is allowa- 


ble. But. a gown of black velvet or of 
black lace will be found the most becom- 
ing. The latter fabric with pale yellow- 


pink roses carries off the palm. 
and gray, too, make a desirable variety ; and, 
take it all in all, our red-haired sisters are 
by no means so bereft of resources in the 
way of dress as they sometimes imagine.” 
ELLA RopMAN CuHuRcH. 
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CHILDISH POLITENESS. 


MOTHER was lamenting the fact that 
£% her children were rude to other little 
girls and boys who came in to play with 
them. ‘They mortify me dreadfully!” she 
plained. ‘“ They treat their guests as they 
treat one another, and not as company.” 

An elderly relative who chanced to be 
present asked: 

‘And why not? 
natural, do you not ?” 

NVhy, yes,” was the hesitating answer, 
‘I suppose so. But they must be polite, 
must they not ?” 

‘*Certainly,” said the frank relative. 
‘*They should be both natural and _ polite. 
To be rude. should be the wnnatural thing. 
From the first they should have been taught 
to be as polite to one another as they would 
be to outsiders.” 

The weary mother sighed helplessly. She 
had not trained her children in that way. 
Few mothers do. In too many homes bro- 
thers and sisters, from babyhood up to the 
time they have reached man's and woman’s 
estate, feel that to one another they niay 
speak as rudely and brusquely as they like. 
Naturally, if they treat other children with 
courtesy, it is with a forced couriesy, and 
sits ill upon them. In one household the 
parents insist that the small people shall be 
courteous to one another, ** Do this,” ** Give 
me that,” ** Yes!” ‘* No!” are forbidden forms 
of speech. A request must always be pre- 
ceded by a “ Please,” and a favor received 
with a ** Thank you,” while even the tiniest 
of the bairns remembers to lisp ‘* You're 
welcome” to the sister or brother who has 
thanked him. ‘* Yes, Harry,” ‘‘ No, Char- 
ley,” have become as much habits of speech 
with these little ones as are the brusque 
affirmatives and negatives used in many 
nurseries. And the mother of these boys 
and girls has seldom cause to blush because 
of Ler children’s rudeness to outsiders. 


You wish them to be 
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‘* Contains as much flesh-form- 
ing matter as beef.”’ 


Walter Baker & Co's 
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“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and ter purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 

— Medical and Surgical Journal! . 
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CONSIDER THE CHILDREN. 


N an article iu the public press, Dr. Edson 
late Commissioner of Health of New 
York, said : 

** With the food to be digested, the person 
who takes alum puts inio himself or her 
self that substance which makes it impossi 
ble to adequately digest anything. This is 
akin to folly. But the danger from alum in 
bread is far greater when the children are 
considered. I would that I might urge on 
parents and guardians, in season and out, 
the necessity for caution.” 

Thousands of pounds of alum baking 
powders are sold annually in this city, and 
the doctors and health officers find the trail 
of their presence in the homes of the rich as 
well as the poor. 

It is inconceivable how any housewife, 
with the indisputable testimony before her 
as to the danger in these powders, can rest 
until she has assured herself that they do 
not under any circumstances find their way 
into her food. 

But how to do this? It is difficult to iden 
tify the alum powders, and the danger is in- 
creased by their close resemblance to a 
cream-of-tartar powder. Then the grocer, 
unaware of their true character, sometimes 
recommends them because of their low cost. 

It is a safe practice to select a brand of 
baking powder of well-established reputa 
tion and then make sure that it exclusively 
is used in the kitchen. The economy in 
the use of the Royal Baking Powder is 
worthy of consideration, but this is of minor 
importance compared with the feeling of 
confidence which one possesses in the puri 
ty and wholesomeness of the food when the 
Royal is employed. Health officers and 
physicians who have used it in their families 
for a quarter of a century are its most en 
thusiastic advocates, and recommend it as the 
safeguard against the alum danger.— Hagie. 
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Your Hair 


may be as fine and abundant as this. 


If it is thin it can be made thick. If 
short it can be made to grow. Hall’s 
Hair Renewer does it. It makes 


healthy hair, and healthy hair grows, 
and is beautiful. 
If your druggist cannot supp! y it, send $1.00 
ila 


to R. P. 1 & Co., Nashua, N. Ii., and they 
will se ond you a full size cw ng eee paid 
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AMERICAN QUEEN, 78-80 W alker St., New York. 
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SUMMER FANCIES 1N JEWELRY) 


W! rH the summer season come all sorts of new fan 
cies and ideas in ornaments. There is really very 
ittle jewelry worn, as almost any kind except the simplest 
of sce with cotton morning frocks or the ever 

most convenient shirt - waist, and with the 

rgundies and sheer muslins over slips of bright 
ifternoon wear a small pin or brooch, with all 

und furbelows of lace, is all that is necessary 

ind chain, however, is always in good taste, 

f the latest fashions is to have a bunch of charms 

chain. This, just now, is a long thin chain of gold 

snd sometimes jet, caught here and there with 

The watch, of course, is 
at the end, and tucked safely in the waist ribbon or belt 
rhen four or five inches farther up on the chaiu 


sila ls or precious stones 


SALLY.—From tHe Picture sy F. M. Sxreworts. 


are bunched together as many smal! charms or trinkets as 
one may choose. One young woman who prides herself 
upon being in the height of the fashion wears on her 
chain, hanging prettily over the belt a little to the left, a 
collection which would make many another envious. She 
has, in the first place, a beautiful old seal ring left her by 
an uncle, and a family heirloom as well—a tiny ship of 
gold, with masts and sails, ropes and smoke-stacks com 
plete. Then has, in coral, what the French and 
Italians call “les cornes”; it like a little branch 
with two twigs, and by the superstitious in Italy is sup- 
posed to be a sort of mascot to keep away the ‘‘ evil eye.” 
A heart in crystal came next, with a four-leaved clover 
imbedded in it. Several old family lockets in gold—some 
studded in precious stones, and one with monogram in 
diamonds. A tiny golf-stick, a tennis-racket, a miniature 
cannon-ball in gold, and a curious old gold thimble com 


she 


looks 
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pleted the collection. To be in good taste in this matter 
of wearing trinkets, they should be very, very small—never 
as large or larger than the watch. The smaller they are 
the more curious and valuable they are, 

Another novel idea in summer, jewelry is to have army 
or navy buttons, the gifts or relics of any relative or 
friend you may have had who fought during the civil war, 
gilded and made into link sleeve-buttons, shirt-studs, and 
pins, etc. An old army officer who was wounded at the 
first battle of Bull Run has just had a beautiful set mad 
of his buttons for his granddaughter. The large coat 
buttons are arranged for link sleeve- buttons, the small 
vest buttons made into studs, four large buttons at the 
four corners of a plain gold buckle make a very pretty 
effect, and five of the smaller ones are soldered on toa 
plain gold bar pin. The effect of the whole thing is hand- 
some, to say nothing of the sentiment. 
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PINK LINEN WITH DIAGONAL TUCKS AND GUIPURE 
LACE 


NEW PARIS COSTUMES. 

| INEN gowns are exceedingly smart made of the new 

4 shades in style this season. A very simple but most 
effective gown of pink linen is made with a skirt that has 
a plain apron top. The attached flounce is unusually full 
and trimmed with bands of white guipure lace; the skirt 
is long, so that it touches the ground in front and at the 
sides as well as in the back. The waist is especially be- 


FIGURED FOULARD WITH CHANTILLY LACE AND 
PLAIN FOULARD RUCHES. 
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coming, laid in very small tucks with narrow entre-deux 
of lace, all put in on the bias, It fastens over at the left 
and is open a little at the throat, and trimmed with a band 
of guipure lace that is wide at the neck and tapers in at 
the belt. A narrow tucked chemisette of white with a big 
bow of black mousseline de soie is ‘quite effective. The 
belt is of black satin. 

The hat is very odd, of black straw, with the brim turn- 
ed up in front, and the trimming of black tulle and fea- 
thers put on to give a full look. 

Mousseline de soie gowns made up with surah or taf- 
feta are among the smartest gowns of this season; they 
are simple in design, as a rule, but are never inexpensive. 
An especially attractive gown of this material is of white 
embroidered with chenille polka dots and made up with 
pale blue surah. The surah skirt has the mousseline 
draped over it, and is trimmed with flounces of Valen- 
ciennes lace—one around the foot, and the other outlining 
a shaped flounce. A blue surah belt has long sash ends 
edged with narrow black satin ribbon put on in scallops. 
The body of the waist is of blue, the back tight-fitting, and 
the front in three ruffles like three bolero jackets edged 
with black satin, and with a full vest of white mousseline 
de soie. Lace sleeves with black-edged blue surah ruffles 
at the top are of a most becoming shape. The hat is of 
white straw, trimmed with white mousseline de soie and 
black ostrich feathers; at the left side the brim is turned 
np with a black velvet bow and rhinestone buckle. 

An odd gown of red and white foulard is one of the 
new designs. The skirt is quite long, touches in front and 
at the sides, and is decidedly en traine at the back. It 
opens in front to show a shirred and flounced breadth of 
white mousseline de soie, giving the effect of a petticoat. 
The trimming consists of broad ruchings of plain foulard 
put down the front and in three rows around the skirt; 
just outside the ruchiogs on the front is a ruffle of Chan 
tilly lace put on with as little fulness as possible. The 
waist has a vest of white mousselive that meets the white 
on the skirt and gives the look of a princesse gown. 
There is a deep shirred yoke of white mousseline edged 
with a foulard ruching. Bands of Chantilly entre-deux 
are put in on the points of the waist, and there is a square 
yoke and high collar of the Chantilly put above the white 
yoke. The sleeves are tight-fitting, finished at the wrist 
with a luce ruffle. Black straw hat with black tips, « 
fancy buckle, and band of black satin. 

Crépe de Chine is one of the most graceful materials 
this year, and the styles seem peculiarly well adapted to 
it, for the long lines show.the beauty of the fabric to best 
udvantage. A very charming gown in a pale shade of 
mauve crépe de Chine is made with the frout of the skirt 
encrusted with flowers of Chantilly lace. An odd feature 
is that the lace-embroidered front does not cover the skirt 
to the belt, but shows below a short basque edged with a 
ruche of black mousseline de soie. This ruche extends 
down the sides in irregular lines to the foot of the skirt— 
the back is perfectly plain and quite long. There is a 
square yoke of the lace-eembroidered crépe outlined with 
ruching, aud below the yoke the waist is full, gathered in 
at the belt. The sleeves are tight-fitting, trimmed at the 
top with rows of ruching, and again below the elbow. 

The hat for this costume is of black straw, trimmed with 
two black ostrich plumes and a black satin bow. 

A sheer white toile faintly tinged with cream is the 
material of the dainty summer gown which is the sub- 
ject of this week's frontispiece, a French model from 
Seer. The latest development of the en forme cut is 
shown in the skirt, which is triple in effect, the upper 
part and the three added flounces following one another 
in parallel curves up the front. The en forme idea is 
carried out also in the trimming, which consists of ap 
plied lace insertions adapted to the shape of the several 
divisions. The edges are finished with a narrow frill of 
net footing. On the bodice, which has a belted back, the 
lace-applied toile forms jacket pieces, edged with gold gal 
loon, opening on a tucked vest of white mousseline de soie 
with net frills. The band collar and belt are of white satin. 

The hat, of wheat-colored straw, has a bell-shaped crown, 
which is draped about with an ample scarf of white 
mousseline de soie, bordered with lace frills, and termi 
nating in a knot which rests partly on the hair. At the 
left of the front are two fine ostrich plumes, one black 
and one white. 


FLOWERS FOR THE SOLDIERS. 

‘QO much has been done already and is still being done 
by women for the relief and comfort of sailors and 
soldiers that it has been hard to suggest or think of any 
thing new. But with June came the roses and profusion 
of wild flowers, and letters from the poor fellows who are 
away spoke of the gardens at home with longing. Some 
kind - hearted women, therefore, are busy packing and 
sending boxes and cases of cut flowers, both wild and 
cultivated, and potted plants as well. These are sent to 
the numerous hospitals and hospital-ships for the army 
and navy, and although just at the very beginning of their 
work, they have been rewarded- by notes and méssages of 
thanks and appreciation. How these few words or lines, 
scribbled oftentimes on the fly-leaf of a book or side mar- 
gin of a newspaper, will be treasured after the war is over! 
Doctors and trained nurses have written their thanks as 
well as the patients. If flowers are properly packed they 
will last fresh for several days. They should be put in 
the boxes when perfectly fresh, a layer at a time, with 
the stems all at one end, and cotton wool or moss laid 
over them and between the a well moistened, but 


not water-soaked. Some waxed paper should have been 


put in the bottom and sides of the box, with enough over 
to fold across the top. 

Judgment must be exercised in the selection of the 
flowers, as not all kinds bear transportation equally well. 
As a rule, single flowers are better than sprays. The 
more fragile blossoms, with easily detached petals, should 
not be sent at all. The flowers should be picked when 
they are at their best, just before full maturity. The 
time and distance they are to travel should also be taken 
into account, and only the very substantial varieties sent 
on journeys of any length. Nothing is more disappoint 
ing than to receive a box marked flowers, and on eagerly 
opening it find only a mass of dismantled stems and with- 
ered leaves. If the flowers are packed in a pasteboard 
box, cut small square holes in the bottom and lid and 
‘*box”’ it again with narrow strips of wood. The water 
may, after a journey of some length, soak out the bottom 





WHITE MOUSSELINE OVER BLUE SILK. 


of the box. For that reason a thin wooden box is better, 
and assuredly so for sending potted plants, These can 
also be sent in a crate. If more of the women who are 
in the country this summef surrounded with flowers of 
all kinds could realize how much pleasure and happiness 
they give, they would go out into the “ highways and by 
ways” and beg and borrow flowers to send off to our 
poor suffering soldiers and sailors. 
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MAUVE CREPE DE CHINE WITH CHANTILLY FLOWERS 


AND BLACK MOUSSELINE RUCIIES. 
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PROGRAMMES that the world moves ever onward towards 
sweetness, purity, humanity, and all that 
makes life worth living to-day. 
The history of comparative religions would 


BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 
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( \OMBINING history with geography and 


make an interesting field of study. This 
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' el xe following progr: es of should include the history of Constantinople i 
o an mh pH. th paptidy . nn Gee suc and the rise of the Mohammedan power, the Mrs.Hoffman Describes How She Wrote 


cessfully tried: 
South America by its countries, the history 


vernment, physical features, soc ial life, re 


history of the Moors in Spain, and might 
well be concluded by a review of Cuba and 
Crete as they stand out in the history of the 


to Mrs. Pinkham for Advice, 


ligi ” financial prosperity of each being world in this time , . . - and Is Now Well. 
given. In this way Brazil, Guiana, Peru, Art studies should begin with Egyptian 
Argentine Republic, Chile, New Grenada and Assyrian forms of drawing, sculpture, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador were given and the development of the human figure, 
4 club studied Germany under the follow perspective and landscape, Italian art could Dear Mrs. PiInkKHamM:—Before using your 
ing divisions . probably be illustrated by photographs. Vegetable Compound I was a great sufferer. 
Dutch and Flemish schools, French and Eng I have been sick for months; was troubled with 
| —_Hiatorieal Position of Germany atthe beginning , /i8h painters and sculptors, with»n afternoon severe pain in both sides, also suffered with 
dl t . spent on etchers, would be found most inter dizziness and headache, and could not sleep. 
Wane of Germant—Cane® end Resniie—The esting Madonnas should form one after- I wrote you a letter describing my case and 
new German Emy noon's work. The effect of religion on art, asking your advice. You replied, telling me 
Education—Public-echool System and the Uni frescoing, pottery, etc.—all these subjects just what to do. © I followed your directions, 
. would legitimately fall within study of this and cannot praise your medicine enough for 
4. —Literature, Poetry, and Philosophy kind. A paper upon the imagination, what what it has done for me. Many thanks to 
Music and Art—Beethoven, Mozart, and Wagner it is, and how far the realistie school of you for your advice. Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
6, —Cities, Museums, Architecture painters have affected art, would be instruc- Vegetable Compound has cured me, and I 
Social Life of Germany.—-Religion.—Medicine tive will recommend it to my friends. — Mrs. FLor- 
8, The Seidler end the Military Mégine of the Em The following is a good working art pro- | ENCE R. HorrMan,512 Roland St., Canton, O. 
9—Women in the Family Domestic Service gramine y Ti f e4% , é i 
sooinioe uf Chihduen 1e condition described by Mrs. Hoffman 
10.—Our German Immigrants—Are they desirable ? 1.—Early Italian Art. will appeal to many women; yet lots of 


a. Giotto. 6 Botticelli ce. Mantegna. d. Fi- 
; 2 lippo Lippi. | 
Of French history | bave prepared a list of 2.—Fra Angelico, and a Study of Angels in Art. 


sick women struggle on with their daily 


©) tasks, disregarding the urgent warnings 
topics, some of which have been used ina a. Pra Bartolomeo. 


, _ a . until overtaken by actual collapse. 
ciub 3.—Freseoing and the Great Frescoists. a : “ . 
a. The Sistine Chapel The present Mrs. Pinkham’s experience 
1.— Druids and Druidical Monuments in Brittany. 4. Michael Angelo, the Artiet and the Man. in treating female ills is unparalleled. For 
History of Paris to Louis XIV a. Sculpture b. Vittoria Colonna and the Loves t 
Blanche of Castile of the Artists, years she worked side by side with Mrs. 
4. Lyons, with Sketch of the Vandois and Massacre 5.—Raphael. J Lydia E. Pinkham, and for some time 
ih a. His Early Life b. Influence of his Teacher 
Sicilian Vespers Perugino. ¢ The Madonuas of Raphael past has had sole charge of the corre- 
6.—-History of the Bastil d. St. Peter's Cathedral. spondence department of her great business, 
Che Popes at Avignon (1300 to 1418), with a 6.—The Venetian School at ; ; gt 
Sketch of Notre Dame a. Palma Vecchio. b. Tintoretto. e. Car- treating by letter as many as a hundred 
8. Louis XL (1461 to 1488 paccio. d. Paul Veronese.  ¢. Titian, thousand ailing women during a single 
.— University of Frances 7.—Portrait-Painting. ies 
” Louis of Savoy Marguerite of Valois. —Fran- a. Rubens b. Rembrandt. e. Vandyke. j year. 
cle 1. (1818 to 1867 &—Ruskin and “ Modern Painters.” j Mrs. Pinkham invites all suffering wom 
rhe Field of the Cloth of Gold 9.—Pre-Raphaelites. , ; 
) or i Mass. 
Frangvis Rabelais a. Rossetti. b+. Holman Hant. c. Millais. en to write to her at Lynn, Mass » for 
Famons Chateaux , 10.—The Dresden Gallery and German Painters advice. All such letters are seen and 
4.—Richelieu and the French Academy a. Van Eyck. b. Albrecht Dairer. ec. Kaul- answered by women only. 
in Madame de Kam! let angl her Friends bach 
6.—Versailles, with Sketch of Mansard (1645 to 11. French Painting of the Nineteenth Century. 
708 a. Bouguereau b. Millet. e. Corot. d. Ca- 
7 Court Life and Manners in the time of Louis banel. : . * ’ 
xIV . 12—English Art Lydia &. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound ; 
18.—Marie Ant tte (1774 te 1798 a. Turner. b. Sir Joshua Reynolds. e. Sir . 
19.—The Tricolo Edwin Landseer a Woman’s Remedy for 











20 —France in the American Revolution 138.—Present State vf American Art. Woman’s Ills. 
To this purely historical programme may A musical programme might take the form 
be added topics like the subjoined: ‘ as given below : presto 
x: a : 1.—Ancient Music among the Egyptians. 
é 1.—History of the Louvre—its famous Pictures and a. Greeks, Jews, Romane. b. Ancient Masical 
Statues, oon ’ Inetruments—Psaltery, Dulcimer, Harp, Flute, 
2.—Voltaire.—F : 1! Life in France Vocal Chant ; 
3 lalleyrand R besplerre 2 —Mnsical Development. S 
i.—The Hag ,- - - a. Minnesingers. b. Troubadors or Minstrels. ¥ 
f Colonies France 


¢. Miracle Plays. | 
8.—Folk-Song«. 


a. The Ballad. b. Rise of the Choral and Hym- = I~, ~ Y > . PRUDENT AL 


6.—Famous Women—Madame de Maintenon, Ma- 
lame Roland, Madame de Stadl 
Famons Modern Artists—Millet and his Schoo) 


R ; nology. ¢. Influence of the Church in i: es AS He 
ma B en No . 
7 . Music . 4 V4 = 
Mu-ic—Beranger, the National >inger of France 4.—Mnaeic taking Art-Form ‘ ? ‘ P4 ~ TRENGTH OF 
= ul—The Opera ‘ “ a Gluck b. Bach. - ‘ 7 se ae GIBRALTAR 
9.— Louie Philippe and Life in the Tuileries. &.—The Symphony, Suite, aud Sonata, 3 
10.—Famous Salons—Madame Récamier, Madame a. Haydn, the Father of Symphony. b. Handel. 
Adan enews . 6.—Oratorio and Opera. The Orchestra, and a De- 
: Napeleow I1l.—Character and Life—Coup | ge; iption of the different Lastruments used in a mod- 


i at of 1851.—The Empress Eugéuie 


ern Orchestra 
2.—The Crimean Wa Maximilian in Mexico 


7.—Development of the Piano and Organ 








13.—Three Views of Puris a. Classical School—Beethoven, Mozart. 06. Ro- 
a. lie Glory under Napoleon III, }. Ite ruin ander mantic School — Weber, Chopin, Schumaun, 
the Commane e. Paris of To-day Mendelssohn, Liszt, Berlioz. 

14.—French Literatare,—Victor Hugo; his inflaence. 8.—Famous Conservatories in Europe, and the great | 
The Story of Les Misérables Masters of to-day. | 
15.—Notre Dame—The Cathedral and its Story. | 
| 
A study of India was taken up by one club 
under these topics ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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1.—Geography, Races, Early History. 


The highest degree of 5) 

Rel me, Native Social Life ‘ . 
8.—Art and Native Industries refinement. & 
4.—Phil non iterat - Wonderfully delicate F 
fi he Britieh Rule in India > 4 
¢.—Cbrietion iblesinne te India and lasting. 


7.—Eng:ieh Seeial Life in India 


Absolutely true odor of 
the living flower. ‘) 
Be sure to get the ( 
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Sole U.S. Agents. C 
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5 The Principal Cities of India. 


Under these general topics many ques- 
tions were discussed, as, for example, the 
Influence of Mohammedanism on the World. 
the Influence of India on Modern Thought; 
Buddhism, and its Chances of becoming a 
Universal Religion; Theosophy—what it 
is, and what it proposes to do for the Human 
Race that Christianity does not do, etc. India 
proved a most interesting subject 


Japan and China are countries in which 
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GARDEN-PARTY GOWNS. 


HERE seem to be two separate and distinct styles 
this summer—the very much trimmed and the ex 
ceedingly simple. Oddly enough, the same materials are 
used for both styles. The figured silks and the figured 
gauzes when made up Jook quite alike, but the latter are 
not so effective in the severe styles. A dainty gown of 


‘a figured blue taffeta.is made with the circular skirt 


trimmed only with a narrow ruffle around the foot. The 
waist is tight-fitting, made on the old lines of the pointed 
French waist. It is trimmed most elaborately with bands 
of narrow ribbon and Jace insertion put on to form a 
yoke. Over the yoke and extending from the shoulders 
to the bottom of the waist ure narrow ribbon ruches. 
The sleeves are strapped with ribbon from the elbow to 
the top, where there is a puff covered with a wide lace 
ruffle. 

Another silk gown, yellow, with darker yellow flowers 
and striped with lines of black satin, is made with gored 
skirt finished at the foot with a pleated ruffle, and above 
the ruffle three rows of black satin ribbon—these ribbon 
bands do not cross the front breadth, and are finished with 
narrow gold buttons. At the top of the skirt over the 
hips are three similar bands. The waist is particularly 
smart made of pale yellow mousseline de scie laid in 
tucks, and in front in rows of narrow ruffles; an odd 
shaped bolero jacket trimmed with black ribbon bands 
fits tight to the figure, but is cut so short that it shows 
the tucked waist and ruffled front. The sleeves*have a 
puff at the top, with bands of the black there and at the 
wrist. The collar and belt are of folded black satin, the 
belt finished with a fancy buckle, the collar with a white 
lace bow. 

An exceedingly effective gown of figured silk is made 
in princesse style, and trimmed with white lace and black 
velvet ribbon. The design of the gown, particularly the 
way the lace is put on, makes the shoulders look broad 
and the waist slender. The whole gown is tight-fitting- 
even the yoke and front curve in at the waist line. Out- 
lining the yoke and down the front are rows of narrow 
black velvet ribbon, and the same bands are put in most 
becoming lines over the hips. The sleeves are tight-fit 
ting, but there are wide ruffles under the yoke that extend 
over them. The hat worn with this gown is of shirred 
mousseline de soie trimmed with flowers and feathers 

Polka-dotted gauzes make most dainty gowns, but re 
quire to be made up over silk, as the gauze is never put 
on full enough to hide the quality of the lining. <A 
charming gown of this description is in a light shade of 
mauve. The skirt is trimmed around the foot with three 
narrow ruffles headed with a band of lace insertion; at the 
top two rows of the insertion are put on to give a pointed 
look. The waist is full over a tight lining, with a pointed 
yoke trimmed with lace insertion and edged with ruffles 
of plain material. A small chemisette of pleated mouss« 
line de soie with collar and belt'of deep mauve satin gives 
a touch of color that is in marked contrast, 

A very satisfactory feature of all these gowns is that 
they are suitable for in-door and out-door wear, and louk 
equally well worn with or without a hat—in fact, they 
are ideal summer gowns, for they are exceedingly cool, 
and yet being made over silk liave more firmness and 
stability than most gowns of such thin quality 

With the exception of the princesse gown they are not 

beyond the possibilities of home: dress-making, and can 
be copied in cheaper materials. 


FOR GARDEN PARTIES AND SUMMER RECEPTIONS. 
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A further account, fully illustrated, of the proceedings of 
the Biennial will appear in the next issue of HARPER'S 
BAZAR, 

THE DENVER BIENNIAL 

gr eg it is because Denver is a city of superla- 

tives, possessing the hottest sun, the coolest, driest 
air, the biggest mountains, the finest fruits and vegetables, 
the most urbane and approachable of Governors, and ab- 
solutely the most hospitable of women, that one can only 
speak of this fourth Biennial in the same degree. It is 
pronounced on all sides, now that it is over, to have been 
the most suecessful ever known in the history of the Gen- 
eral Federation. Some obvious causes account for this— 
the fact that the preliminary years of organization are 
finished, and that Mrs. Henrotin’s grasp of the helm has 
been forcible and developing ; but over and above all this 
is undoubtedly the fact that the place where it was held 
is responsible in a large measure for the supreme success 
of the meeting. Everybody who had never been there 
wanted to go to Denver, and apparently everybody who 
had ever been there wanted to go back. Heuce a large 
and enthusiastic attendance. The atmosphere of interest 
and expectation began in the various federation trains as 
they crossed the plains on the last stage to the Rockies. 
It was a moment to be remembered in every car when 
from the hot treeless levels of Nebraska and Kansas a 
view in the distance was canght of snow-capped moun- 
tains. The travellers knew then that they were close un- 
der the shadow of Pikes Peak, and that anticipation had 
ut last given place to reality 

Ti Omaha Pre ude was a delightful and suggestive 
overture to the great symphony played later at Denver. 
More than a good strong draught—of Western 
hospitality was taken at the Nebraska city, where the in- 
coming guests were met at every train by the most cordial 
of women, who looked quickly and capably after their 
comfort and happiness from the moment of arrival. At 
the beautiful exposition, which is a whole story by itself 
and is not to be told heré, the visitors were happily enter- 
tained on Saturday afternoon, June 18. There was a 
most interesting meeting in the big Auditorium, at which 
Mrs. Henrotin, en route to Denver, and Mrs. Breed, the 
vice-president of the federation, were both present. 

Womeu's work at the Omaha Exposition is largely on 
educational lines. They have assumed the care of all edu- 
cational and religious congresses which are to meet there 
during the five months of the fair’s progress, and of which 
the federated club women's meeting was the first. A pro- 
gramme devoted to the consideration of educational topics 
was presented. Mrs. Draper Smith, president of the Omaha 
Woman's Club, delivered an address of welcome, to which 
Mrs. Henrotin in her response made the good point that 
the history of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
was that of expositions , its inspiration was found in the 
Chicago Fair, and now Omaha marked another epoch of 
its growth and development. Mrs. Mary E. Mumford of 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Hermann Hall of Chicago, Mrs. Kate 
Tannett Woods of Salem, Massachusetts, and Mrs. Ellen 
A. Richardson of Boston made up the list of forceful 
speakers of the afternoon, each voicing her special phase 
of educational work. An afternoon tea in the reception- 
rooms of the educational bureau of the exposition fol 
lowed the programme, and in the evening a large und 
brilliant reception was held in the Mining Building, in the 
beautiful rooms of the entertainment committee of the 
exposition—a committee whose rooms and personnel and 
work are going to have a story in Harper's Bazarall by 
itself. On Sunday at Omaha various pulpits were filled 
by visiting women, Rev. Celia Parker Woolley, of Chi- 
cago, attracting a large congregation at the Church of 
Christian Unity. Most of the officials left for Denver on 
Sunday night, delegates not needed at the convention 
until its actual opening loitering, however, at Omaha un- 
til Monday and Tuesday. 


1 taste 





MRS. SARAH 8. PLATT, 
Newly elected Vice President of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs. 


The opening scene at Denver on Wednesday morning, 
June 22, in the Broadway Theatre, was something not 
soon to be forgotten by those who witnessed it. The 
large auditorium was beautifully trimmed with potted 
plants and flags, the stage banked with green, and the 
ureat audience-room packed from pit te dome with inter- 
ested women. The tiers of boxes were reserved for the 
president's guests, and for honorary members aud dis- 
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tinguished visitors. On the stage were the officers of the 
convention and speakers. After the opening invocation 
Governor Adams of Colorado delivered an address of 
welcome that was most genial and sympathetic. There 
was not the slightest doubt that the State of Colorado, 
through its Chief Executive, welcomed the visiting club 
women genuinely. Following him, Mayor McMurray of 
Denver added a greeting-in the same spirit, which was 
supplemented in the absence of Mrs. Thatcher, the presi- 
dent of the State Federation, by Mrs. Gale, the vice-presi- 
dent, with equal cordiality. Mrs. Platt, as president of 
the great Woman's Club of Denver, then gave the free- 





MRS. WILLIAM B. LOWE, 
Newly elected President of the General Federation of Women's Cinbs. 


dom of the Denver club world to its visiting sisters with 
breezy spontaneity. The welcome from the audience to 
Mrs. Henrotin, the presiding officer, when she rose to re- 
ply to this quartette of greetings, was a round of applause 
and the Chautauqua salute, the effect from the stage of 
this flutter of cambric being most striking. Following 
Mrs. Henrotin’s address came four reports, which were 
models of excellence. It is rare that reports need a spe- 
cial comment, but these—respectively that of the local 
Biennial committee, by Mrs. James B. Grant, chairman; 
committee on credentials, by Mrs. Carrie O. Kistler, chair- 
man; Recording-Secretary Mrs. C. P. Barnes, and Corre- 
sponding-Secretary Mrs. Philip N. Moore—represented in 
their brief comprehensiveness the ideal of what such re- 
ports should be. A message of greeting and congratula- 
tion to the convention from Lady Aberdeen, from Ottawa, 
was read. With the close of the Wednesday morning's 
meeting, the Biennial was in full operation. From that 
time through to the reception on Monday evening to the 
newly elected officers the days were a whirl of delightful 
and interesting events. 


It is not within the compass of this preliminary article 
on the Denver Biennial to give a detailed account of the 
various meetings of the convention. At this writing, with 
the echoes of the closing exercises not yet died away, and 
in the confusion and haste that still prevail, it is impos- 
sible to get a point of view for the detail of the work. It 
is only attempted to view it asa whole. One impression 
that was voiced on many sides, and which seemed to be 
almost the prevalent one, was the absence of a bitter or 
factional spirit in regard to the election of new officers to 
succeed those whose terms by the constitution had ex- 
pired. From the very first Mrs. Platt, the president of 
the Woman's Club of Denver, was the majority choice of 
the delegates. It is probable that no woman was ever 
urged to take an office so persistently and so enthusiusti- 
cally and so generally as was Mrs. Platt throughout the 
entire duration of the convention, Mrs. Platt’s objections 
to becoming a candidate did her great credit. She ob- 

ected first, because she felt it was a little unsuitable that 
Jenver, which was the hostess of the federation, should 
provide the new executive. She objected secondly, and 
with the frankness which is characteristic of her, because, 
as she put it, she felt that the federation was not ready 
for her. “I am a radical woman,” she said. ‘‘ 1 might try 
to curb my own energies in certain directions, but I should 
find it very hard to hold myself within the conservative 
lines that have so far controlled the federation.” Mrs. 
Platt is, of course, being a Colorado woman, an equal- 
suffragist, and an ardent one, and she referred in this re- 
mark to her attitude on that question. A third reason 
which Mrs. Platt gave for declining the nomination was 
the fact that a Western woman was retiring from the 
office, and that another section of the country shonld now 
be represented. Mrs. Platt evidently possesses that un- 
usual quality of being able to stand off from herself and 
make a study of her fitness for an office, irrespective of 
her personal desire. She did not hesitate to say that the 
temptation to take the place was a very strong one; it 
was an honor she would appreciate and which she covet- 
ed, but which she felt was not quite ready for her. Mrs. 
Platt deserves the more credit for this stand because 
there was little doubt that her consent to take the place 
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was all that was needed to insure her election. The large 
contingent of Western women present made that alinost 
a certainty, and the fact, too, that her personality won 
rapidly upon many delegates from other sections. 


Mrs. Breed of Massachusetts, the vice-president of: the 
federation, was the next strongest candidate in the field. 
Her friends were ardent and enthusiastic throughout, and 
felt sure of her election so long as Mrs, Platt remained 
firm in her decision not to accept. Both she and Mrs. 
William B. Lowe, president of the State Federation of 
Georgia, the third candidate, won many friends during 
the progress of the meeting. There were many argu- 
ments in favor of Mrs. Breed’s candidacy. Her service as 
vice-president made her election to the chair of the chief 
executive a natural sequence. Her experience, too, as 
president of the Massachusetts State Federation, one of 
the largest and oldest in the country, was strongly in her 
favor in a claim to the head of the national organization. 
Her dignified manner and bearing in the platform work 
which she was called upon to do at various times during 
the convention produced a most favorable impression 
upon those who had not previously known her. 

The friends who pressed the claims of Mrs. Lowe, the 
successful candidate, did so under some protest from the 
lady herself. Mrs. Lowe felt tintto accept the presidency 
would involve a large sacrifice of personal interest, but 
she was willing to do this if the situation demanded it. 
As some of the Southern delegates aptly put it, “to give 
the presidency to the South is an altruistic work that is 
worthy of this federation. We need the impetus in club 
work which would permeate the South if a Southern wo- 
man were the head of this body. Later we shall not need 
it, for we are making great strides in our club work, but 
now we ask it as a most useful inspiration.” Mrs. Lowe’s 
executive ability has been shown in her splendid work at 
Atlanta in the organization of the woman's club there, 
which later became the source and inspirer of the State 
Federation, also a well-equipped and rapidly developing 
society. 

The list of officers elected is as follows: 


President—Mrs. William B. Lowe, of Georgia. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Sarah 8. Platt, of Denver. 

Recording Secretary—Mra. Emma A. Fox, of Michigan. 
Corresponding Secretary—Mra. G. W. Kendricks, of Pennsylvania 
Treasurer—Mra. Philip N. Moore, of St. Louis. 

Auditor—Mre. C. P. Barnes, of Kentucky, 


A feature that impressed everybody throughout the 
convention was the absence in all this uncertainty of 
candidacy of bitter factional feeling. While delegates 
mentioned the presidency as they met, it was not until 
close upon the critical Monday morning which saw the 
report of the nominating committee and the elections 
that the feeling grew intense. If there was wire-pulling 
done—and there undoubtedly must have been, since every 
candidate had her most loyal friends and supporters—it 
was done in a quiet and what might be called rational 
way. Certain it is that among the delegates in general 
there was a most noticeable absence of offensive partisan 
ship. In this respect the General Federation gave an ob 
ject-lesson to some of the other women’s conventions of 
the country. 


To begin to sing the praises of the general fentures of 
the convention, so far as it concerns the ladies of Denver, 
is to open a floodgate of language. For over a year the 
the local Biennial board, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
James B. Grant, has been in efficient executive working 
Its results were impressive throughout the five days at 
Denver. Everything had been thought of and arranged 
for The places of meeting—the Broadway Theatre, 
Trinity and Unity churches—were compressed in a single 
New York block. The various bureaus of information, 
credentials, registry, and so on through the list, were well 
placarded and easily found. The programme, comprising 
a pamphlet of a dozen pages, was a model of complete 
information. Little girls from ten to twelve years of age, 
dressed in white, and with scarfs of blue ribbon lettered 
in gold across from shoulder to waist, acted as pages at 
all of the meetings. They were divided into relays, serv- 
ing at different times, and their efficiency was really re 
markable. Each girl carried a small pad and pencil, and 
it was easy to send a line at a moment's notice to any 
part of the house, go intelligent and apt at their work did 
these little daughters become. Young ladies, also in 
white, wearing an effective insignia of their office, did 
usher duty, suppressed talking, restored lost delegates to 
their folds, and otherwise made themselves most courteous 
and useful, 

The social features of the federation were most brill- 
jant. Denver is a city of superb homes, and most of 
them, it would seem, were thrown wide open to the visit- 
ing club women. A series of luncheons and receptions 
were given almost every day, the guests hastening from 
one hospitable residence to another, delighted with the 
panorama of beautiful pictures which succeeded one an- 
other in the glimpses of flower-trimmed parlors, wax- 
lighted tea-rooms, glittering in the bravery of silver and 
crystal, and gay with the throngs of handsomely gowned 
women. 

By official report there were present 849 delegates, 
which number was increased by speakers, press delegates, 
and alternates to 1053. In addition there was a large 
contingent of visiting club women and others, bringing 
the total attendance of strangers to a number variously 
estimated from 2500 to 3000 women. 

The bearing of these women assembled at Denver 
has been admirable. In the city and about the hotels 
they have gone about their business in an unassuming 
and dignified manner that has impressed outsiders with 
the genuineness of their motives of work. On the floor, 
in discussion, they have spoken well and to the point al- 
most invariably. The meetings, as a rule, have begun 
and ended on time, and the various chairmen have filled 
their posts most acceptably. Mrs. Henrotin’s burden has 
been heavy in this regard, but her patience and gracious 
tact have never failed. Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, of 
Philadelphia, made one of the most graceful presiding 
officers of the convention—a distinction she shared with 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore, of St. Louis. Nothing could have 
exceeded the dignity and charm of these women in the 


conduct of their ene, * 2 
ARGARET HAMILTON WELCH. 
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ANSWERS-TO ‘3482 
CORRESPONDENTS 


DRESS. 


Barearn.—Your material is certainly in fashion now, and I shonld 
think you might have an exceedingly smart gown made of it. Ishould 
advise cutting it with a wide circular flounce; the waist tight-fitting 
in the back, but with draped folds in front, with a yoke of accordion- 
pleated satin the color of the dote in the material. You can make it up 
over yellow silk and ase strips of black lace insertion, after the style 
of some recent illustrations. A taffeta sash would improve it, for the 
goods will look better with some fresh-looking material with it. 


M. 8. O.—I should advise a smart summer gown, such as you would 
wear at a garden party or a reception. A crépe de Chine or a chiffon 
made up over silk is charming. Yon should have a trained skirt; the 
body of the waist of lace, either the entire lace net, or else strips of 
insertion with strips of material; the front draped and fastened at the 
Jeft side with a large taffeta bow, and belt and sash of taffeta. You 
do not say whether the wedding is to be in the afternoon or evening, 
#0 I cannot be as definite as I should like. As to the color, I think a 
yellow or a pale pink would be best, but again you have not told me 
what color the bridemaids’ gowus are to be. The maid of honor is 
generally dressed differently from the bridemaids, and it is best not to 
have her wear white, as the bride should be the central figure of her 
own bridal party. 


Muss S. L.—There are schools for dress-making advertised in the 
diferent papers all the time, and also systems of dress-making, but I 
should advise your going into some dresemaker’s establishment as an 
apprentice, and learning the trade thoroughly from the beginning to 
the end. The best dres#makers have a system of their own which 
they do not sell, bat which you can acquire by working for them. 


Mas. A. E.—The material of which you enclore sample does not re- 
quire a great deal of trimming on the skirt, as it has so mach of a pat- 
tern. The pointed circular flounce will be the best thing to have, and 
I should advise having the apron part of it very long and quite pointed ; 
and be sure that it is wide enough across the hips. If you are at all 
inclined to be stont, a narrow skirt looks very badly. The body of the 
waist I should think best made with strips of black lace insertion on 
the back and in front. This makes a very simple waist, of course, but 
still an effective one. Faaten ita little to one side, and have a scant 
jabot of black lace over white chiffon. Have a chiffon collar, white, 
edged with a narrow velvet of some color that is becoming to you, 
You can have either a belt and sash or a narrow belt for the gown. 


Mus. C. L. M. 


your material. 


You had best pnt black or a very dark brown with 
The black will be the emartest, aud unless you can cut 
the ekirt over in one of the new patterns, 1 think you would better 
have new panels init. If you want to make it look very smart, you 
could have a panel of brown satin covered with a heavy yellowish lace, 
or else put in a front breadth in that style. There have been one or 
two illustrations in the Bazar recently that you can see. The body 
of the waist I should also have of guipure lace; the front not tight- 
fitting, bat slightly draped and opened with revers of brown covered 
with white lace. Then have a pointed vest of chiffon over white and 
a white lace collar. The sleeves should be of the silk, amal!, and with 
a puff at the top. If you prefer to introduce some color, have your 
revers of a bine or a yellow silk covered with lace. That will change 
it, and relieve a little of the dark coloring. 

Unwittine Goest.—For the use you wish to put your gown to! 
should advise getting either a silk or some light woollen material made 
up over silk. The silk will not be mach more expensive, if any, for 
you do not need to have it made on silk lining. A black glacé silk 
made with the shaped front breadth and the attached flonnce headed 
with two or three rows of black velvet ribbon, the waist laid in very 
fine tucks or cords at the back, the front cut open to show a vest of 
white or gray cloth embroidered in gold, is a very smart model, and not 
neceseurily an expensive one. You may get some silk at one of the 
bargain sales that will be capital for this purpose. If you do not like 
the plain patterns get a flowered one, bat the plain is the best. 


Hyewne.—The large shops in New York have some of their gar- 
ments made in their own work-rooms, bat of course many of the bar- 
gain suits and waists that you see have been made by manufacturers, 
thongh not necessarily in «weat-shops. Even very smart dressmakers 
pat out work now, and it would be a difficult matter for you to find 
ont just where they do have the things made, as there seems to be an 
esprit de corps which keeps such things secret. 


A. C. T.—Certainly the materials you enclose are quite suitable for 
both you and your sister; I cannot see why you should not have very 
smart gowns of them. You can perfectly well use your old black silk 
for linings, provided it has not fallen to pieces too much. Hem the 
ekirt at the bottom and trim it with rows of narrow ribbon put on 
very full or absolutely plain. The best way for you to do about the 
waists is to Jook at the illustrations of the French waists, of which 
there have been 80 many in the Bazan. Finish the waist with a belt 
and buckle and sash ends of either satin or taffeta, whichever looks 
the best against the net. In making these silk waists they are gener- 
ally cut a little below the waist line, so as to give a longer effect, and 
are finished with the silk or satin belt. Certainly a home dressmaker 
should be able to cut a piqué suit snti-factorily, but you can get very 
good ones ready made by simply sending your measurements to one of 
the shope. They may not exactly fit you, but it is easy enough to have 
them altered, and is much less expensive than having them made. 
There are a number of white materials this year—the grenadines are 
very pretty, and of course the mouseeline de soie and the China crépes 
are charming. If you are to have bat one parasol, I shonld advise 
getting a solid color—a green will go with almost anything. Geta 
medium-size sun-umbrella instead of a parasol, The soft white front 
of mousseline de sole or chiffon and lace will make your gown look 
much better than a pointed front. 


A Sousoetser.—The color plate in Bazar No. 10 will be charming 
for you to copy in your gown, but I should advise using a sash with 
it inetead of a belt—a sash of white taffeta with a little ruching of 
white taffeta ribbon around it will add greatly to the effect of the 
gown. With a pattern Jike that of your material it is not well to use 
too much trimming. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Many Grace.—Suppose I answer but half your letter to-day, and 
leave the rest four another time? 

First of all let us get to the complexion. I can easily imagine that 
you think your question referring to that the most important of all you 
have asked, becanse, complexions, when they are not good, seem snb- 
jects of interest from which we never escape. You say you have tried 
many things without ayail, and that dieting, in the way you have prac- 
tised it, has accomplished no good. Now perhaps—and remember I 
do not speak authoritatively, since Iam not a physician and have not 
seen your face—but perhaps your trouble has nothing to do with the 
digestion. There have been cases which have come to my special 
knowledge in which the skill of many doctors has been of no avail, 
until one doctor was found who cured. He recognized that the whole 
trouble lay with the pigment of the skin itself, and not with the gen- 
eral bodily condition of the patient. Such a trouble is easily cured, 
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and involves no systematic treatment. I remember one case in which 
there was almost always a little rash of small pimples under the skin. 
Any heat or flash brought this eruption out. It was ugly and embar- 
raseing. But it was cured by a young doctor who happened to know 
more than some of his seniors. So do not be discouraged. Yours 
may be just such a-trouble, and just as easily cured. Then remember 
that cheerfulness has much to do with keeping well. 


If an ordinary carpenter is to make your shelves for the Royal 
Worcester china, have them made as simply as possible, unless you 
understand designing and proportion, and how to make a man carry out 
the suggestion’ you wish to make. Fascinating shelves can be made 
which are finished with glaxs doors; the glass leaded with a desigu 
which varies according to the taste and requirements of the house- 
holder. Sometimes the monogram is made with the lead; some- 
times only a quaint design is followed. These shelves are put right up 
on the wall. I have seen them in houses of architects where ideas 
abound and the ability just referred to exists—that of knowing how 
to make some one else carry these ideas out. 

For much less than the five dollars you meution you can have an ordi- 
nary carpenter make you four or five shelves, each one at least six and 
a halfinches wide. Paint them the color of your wood-wurk. Have 
four of them, and put them eleven inches apart. Set your cups and 
sancers on them. You can hang your cups if you want, and stand up 
your saucers, some of your plates too, and even a bit of silver. You 
will find that these shelves between your dining-room windows have 
added a decorative and charming feature to your room. About an 
inch and a half from the wall be sure to nail a wooden strip on the 
shelf, that your plates and saucers may be properly supported. 

Out of the sum which you mentioned are you to get the cushion covers 
for your library? Silk is always the most comfortable, no matter 
what is said. For silk or soft linen is agreeable to the face, and, be- 
sides, has a way of shedding dust, and not retaining odors or damp- 
ness as woollen materials do. Tapestries and brocades only make 
cushions that are agreeable for the back, and even then, to my mind, 
they are stiff. Silk isnot expensive. You can get remnants in almost 
any of the large stores—at least you can here in New York—and you 
can in that way cover yonr cushions for a mere song. Some persons use 
silk handkerchiefs, or even cotton bandanuas. You cover the cushions, 
aud twist the corners into bows or knots. 


Rurs.—As your water-bottles are of cut glass, even fine bullets 
would in all probability scrape them. I have a maid who washes glass 
better than any one I know, and who keeps even the vases as clean 
and as polished inside as if they were new. She tells me that she only 
uses ammonia and hot soapends, or, if the glass has deposits on it, 
some washing-soda. She shakes it, uses two or three waters, and then 
is careful about the drying. A great cause of the failure to keep glass 
looking well lies in the way in which it is dried. If ithe neck is too 
narrow to permit a cloth being put inside, then she dries the glass 
quickly near the stove, on a steam heater, or register. The idea is not 
to let the moisture acenmulate, blurring the glaes while the drying 
process is delayed, When the deposits in the glass are very heavy, let 
the glass stand for some time with the washing-soda in it. 


Mus. A. M. L.—The rag-carpeting referred to in Hanren’s Bazar 
of May 21 is woven by a religious Sisterhood in Quebec kuown as the 
**Gray Sisters.” No doubt a letter addressed to them by this designa- 
tion will reach them there. 


L. E. 8.—Lafcadio Hearn has written mach on Japan, and his books 
abound with natnes. He loves the Japanese, and gets at their senti- 
ments. You will find what you want, I think, in his book. Mr. La 
Farge has also written much that is interesting on that country. But 
why adopt a foreign name for your home? Will it ever seem as much 
to you as one to which you have given your own meaning. Why not 
let the place itself or its surroundings suggest the name? I knowa 
woman who once did that. She went to the country to take posses- 
sion of her new country home, one that had been left her, and found 
the place overrun with mullein-stalks. In a spirit of fun she called 
the place “ The Malleina,” and the name grew to have a delightful as- 
sociation. It looked well, too, at the head of her note-paper. Be care- 
ful not to be too extravagant or sentimental. There is all the differ- 
euce in the world between saying The Cedars or Cedar Grove, 
Brighthurst or Sunny Bowers. Leave the fanciful for the country hotel, 
cling to the simplicities, and let your environment suggest the name. 
You look on the lake—could yon call it The Ripples? At Onteora a 
fascinating custom was adopted, that of calling each cottage after the 
name of a wild flower or shrub which grew on the hill-side. For in- 
stance, among the cottages are Yarrow, Sumac, and Fern Seed. Lotus 
Land is a name full of suggestion to those who understand the charm 
and fascination of that enchanted realm. 


Aw Eront Yrars’ Sunsontsee.—I felt, my dear friend, that your 
letter required a better answer than I, for all my good intentions, could 
give you, and soa very gentle and generous friend, who 1s a kindergar- 
ten-teacher, took it with her to Teachers’ College, and the directions 
which follow are from some one in authority there. I wanted to do 
all this for you, and so did my friend, because your letter showed so 
earnest and so true a spirit, and also because you have known how to 
make use of the opportunities about you first before you appealed to 
others for farther guidance. It is always so much easier to help those 
who know what they want, and this without being stubborn about 
demanding it. 

You are advised to keep in commanication with the school boards 
of Chicago, St. Lonia, and other large cities, in order that information 
may be sent you in regard to‘courses of stndy and text-books for 
children the age of yours. If yonr little girl is well grounded in read- 
ing and writing, and is as far advanced as fractions, and has also some 
insight into nature, and has had read to her the best literature suitable 
to her age, she is already far in advance of most children of her age. 
You therefore must make haste slowly, and endeavor not to go into 
teaching over the child's head. The books which are recommended 
to you are Special Method in Nature-Study, Special Method in Read- 
ing, and Special Method in Literature. Ali these are publisbed by the 
Public-School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

This, then, is the advice which has been sent you throngh me. And 
now may I add a word or two of my own? You are warned to make 
haste slowly and not overstimulate the mind of your child. Please 
understand what this means. To my mind, one of the greatest mis- 
takes made in the intellectual training of children is that which leads 
to the neglect of their powers of reasoning, of observation, of judg- 
ment, and of right appreciation, while endeavoring not to let their 
brains be overtaxed. “‘What! Allow my poor little girl to learn 
those botanical names ?” some mother exclaims, who encourages her 
little boy or girl to run riot all summer without attempting to train 
its faculties, and who delades herself meanwhile that she is doing the 
best and only thing for her child. Yet it is quite as easy, thongh 
few mothers understand it, to teach a child the names of flowers, and 
even their botanical names, as it is to teach them the names of persons 
or of games. Once learned, moreover, and at this impressionable age, 
these names are learned for life. Think of all the saving in after. 
years, and all the profit,too! I know a small child of three who was 
tanght the names of all the flowers and the grasses in her neighbor- 
hood, Her brain was never overtaxed, and she could tell at a glance 
to what families certain flowers and grasses belonged. It meant no 
more mental strain to her in the way in which it was done than it 
wonld have cost her to know that Sammy Jones was Mabel Smith's 
cousin, or than it would to make her know and to remember that China- 
men and colored men had skins of different hnes. 

Children, we should all remember, have many activities. Growing 
with them is acquiring, and it behooves the parent to know how to 
direct these energies in the right ‘direction, so that forces are not 
wasted, or mental habits acquired which take great effort in after- 
hfe to overcome. 

But your efforts have all been made in the right direction, and it has 
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been a pleasure to us to read your letter and to give you the best of 
judgment ia retaro. You must already have greatly enjoyed trcining 
and teaching your little girl, and we all trast that still greater pleasure 
and happivess and many noble results are to follow. The wise and 
broad and perfect education of one child means a distinct contri- 
bution to one’s age, and even to one’s race. My best greetings to you, 
then, and to your Jittle girl. 


Hetexa.—In such a home as you describe, no more beautiful enter- 
tainment could be devised than a lawn party. Why not have a rose 
lawn party, and invite your guests for five o'clock? I can fancy how 
beautiful the broad green lawn will look, and what a pleasant shade 
the huge old trees will afferd, and bow fragrant the “ thousands of 
roses” will be. Rove-pink lanterns may be hang from the tree 
branches, to be lighted as darkness approaches. In a recent novel 
some one *“‘ wonders why at a lawn party people always stay in 
the house.” To avoid this, receive your guests on the veranda, or 
on the green grass itself, and have a large table and numerous small 
ones set on the lawn. Place in the centre of each table a bow! of 
roses. Refreshments must be served from the lerge table, all the 
decorations of which will be pink and white. Hot dishes at an affair 
of this kind are somewhat of a mistake, ax the out-door breezes soon 
cool them and make them unpalatable. Look for a mena under “ Cul- 
sine” on this page. 


GOOD FORM. 


M. L. E.—I do not wonder that you find visiting-card etiquette rather 
perplexing, and you will be as thankful as are the rest of us to learn 
that Mrs, Grundy at present decrees that we may leave fewer cards 
than formerly when making forma! as well as informal calla. It is, in- 
deed, considered bad form to bestow a whole pack of those small but 
costly bite of card-board on any one household, and although when 
you call on a bride you leave two of your husband's cards with one of 
your own—all that the most formal etiquetie has ever demanded—it is 
because the call is somewhat of an exception, and you want to show 
her all possible honor on her entrance into her new estate. On her 
widowed mother who resides with her you need leave only one of your 
own cards, When you write that you have “a calling acquaintance 
with a lady,” I understand you to mean that your intercourse with her 
is rather formal, and that you exchange perhaps half a dozen visits a 
year, or only two or three u season. If this is so, certainly leave a card 
every time that you call; but if you are more intimate and exchange 
calls every month or six weeks, it is not at all necessary to leave a card 
after the first one or two visits. You must judge for yourself what the 
relationship between you demands, A doctor should have his visiting- 
cards as well as the cards he uses for professional purposes engraved 
as Dr. — —. 


Ixez.—While it is not obligatory to answer an invitation to a wed- 
ding reception, it is polite and thonghtful to do #0, and you will find 
the most considerate people usually send an answer to such an invita- 
tion, So I most assuredly advise you to answer the invitation in ques- 
tion, even if etiquette does not demand it. The answer should be 
worded in the same form as the invitation, and it should be addressed 
to the mother and father of the bride, or others giving the recep- 
tion. If the answer is a regret, cards should be sent also on the day of 
the function to the host and hostess, but do not enclose them in two 
euvelopes—oue is all that is necessary. 


CUISINE. 

M. G.—In koumiss the indigestible, and therefore often poison- 
ous, properties of the milk are destroyed, and stomachs tou weak to 
retain any other form of nourisimnent find it easy of assimilation. 
There are no special times or searons for taking it. Your bodily 
condition alone is to be considered. If you are very ill your physician 
prescribes your dose. But many persons in health take koumiss be- 
cause they like it, and becanse they can digest it, while milk acts like 
a mild poison. Again, many persons prefer, when the weather is 
warin, stepping into the draggist’s for a glass of koumiss to taking 
soda or an ice. It is full of nourishment, and uniess one dislikes the 
taste of it, as many do, one becomes wedded to it, 

It was first used by the nomads of northern Asia, where it was made 
by fermenting mare’s milk. In this country koumiss is made from 
the milk of cows, and is fermented by means of yeast or sugar until it 
becomes effervescent. 

In many of the hospitals the koumiss used by the patients is made 
by the nurses. The receipt adopted by them was given to me for your 
benefit. By using it you can have koumiss whenever you want, with 
enough to entertain a friend or two. Here then is the formula which 
the hospital nurses use : 

Dissolve a third of a cake of compressed yeast, or its equivalent in 
fluid, in a little warm water—not hot. Take a quart of milk fresh from 
the cow, or warmed to about blood-heat, and add to it about a table- 
spoonful of engar and the dissolved yeast. Put the mixture in beer- 
bottles with patent stoppers. Fill to the neck. Let the bottles stand 
for twelve hours in-the same temperature in which you put bread to 
rise—that is, in a temperature of 60 to 70 degrees, ‘Then put the bot- 
tles on ice, upside down, until wanted. 


Hetuna.—I should advise as snitable warm-weather refreshments for 
your féte champétre, jellied tongue, staffed ham, olive sandwiches 
and cucumber sandwiches, chicken salad, and salad-of tomatoes 
stuffed with celery, ices and fancy cakes, and, as beverages, iced coffee 
with whipped cream and tea-punch. Have your caterer furnish you 
with pink and white fancy cakes, and with individual ices in the form 
of pink or pink and white roses, Perhaps you may like to have a re- 
ceipt for tea-punch. Peel one dozen lemons, and pour over the skins 
three cups of strong hot tea. When cold, strain off the tea and add 
to it the juice of the 12 lemons, 2 pounds of granulated sugar, and, 
when the sugar is dissolved, 2 quarts of sherry. Fill a huge bow! with 
crushed ice and pour in the punch. Add more ice as that in the bowl 
melts, 


A. M, A.—In choosing celery salad to be made at home you have set 
for yourself a very simple task. For although the preparation of this 
salad requires little skill, the result of your efforts will be highly sutis- 
factory. In warm weather the cool cri#pness of celery is expecially 
welcome. Have a bow! of water in which is a lamp of ice large enough 
to last for an hour or two. Select only the white stalks of celery and 
cut them into half-inch lengths, throwing the bits into the iced water 
as fast as they are cut. Let them remain in the water for an hour 
and a half. In the mean time make your mayonnaise-dressing and 
set it in the refrigerator. Drain the water from the celery, shake in a 
clean dish-towel, turn into a chilled bowl, and pour the mayouuaise 
over it. 

This is plain celery salad. If you wish to add a touch of elegance 
and make it still more delicious, mix with each cup of cut celery a 
generous half-cup of tart apple cut into #mall dice. The apple must 
not be cut until you are ready to mix it with the celery, as it speedily 
tarns brown. 

Now as to your query with regard to the proper manner in which to 
prepare green pease to be served with chicken croquettes. They 
should be boiled just as usual. That is, they must be shelled and 
washed, and cooked in slightly salted boiling water for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, or until they are dove. Drain all the water from them, stir 
into them a lamp of butter, pepper and salt to taste, and serve. They 
may be laid around the edge of a platter, in the centre of which the 
croquettes are piled. 

You would like to know what dishes besides those mentioned above 
are proper for you to serve at a wedding. First, have iced bouillon ; 
then, if yon like, lolster patés or creamed salmon: after this the 
chicken crogneties and green pease; then the salad, followed by ices 
and cakes, Thronghont the repast sandwiches may be passed, and, as 
beverages, offer claret-cup and coffe, 








A SYRIAN EVENING. 
BY MARION HARLAND. 


W E had talked of nothing at dinner but the 

invitation received and — that day. 

“T have arranged for your good pleasure ‘A 

Syrian Evening,’” said the quaintly pretty note 

of the Syrian-born hostess. ‘‘ We hope to see 
you and your friends at nine o'clock to- night.” 

At last our dreams of the poetry of motion, as 
expressed by the Oriental dancer and the rich 
imagery of Oriental improvisation were to be 
fulfilled. We let our imaginations revel, un- 
checked, in our table talk of Miriam tossing her 
timbrel aloft, leading the women who went after 
her with timbrels, and the triumphant chant that 
arose above the ground-swell of the Red Sea. Of 
Jephthah's daughter, ringing and tiokling a wel 
come to the victorious chief. How, as far back 
as the days of Job, the tabret was in use, and 
men rejoiced with the timbrel and harp. A 
pocket Webster instructed us as to the identity 
of the tabret with the tabor of later times, and 
that both meant a small drum 

Our antiquarian prosed learnedly upon what 
he called ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar's wind-and-string 
band,” enlightening us as to the forms and uses 
of the ancient cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psal 
tery and dulcimer, until affronted by the ama- 
teurish attempt of a mischief-loving youth to 
establish a near relationship between sackbut 
and bag-pipe. Whereat the man of science 
waxed wroth and dumb, 

It was, then, an expectant and gleeful party 
that packed itself into three carriages and left 
the walled city by the Jaffa gate, turning quickly 
to the right, and into a maze of muddy lanes, 
lined on both sides with stone walls topped with 
bunches of dried thorn-bushes, laid in mortar, 
after the manner of the broken-bottle chevaur de 
Srise of more enlightened lands. A moonlight 
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CORSET COVERS AND COMBINED CORSET 
COVER AND PETTICOAT. 
For patterns and description see No. IV. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


drive of half a mile brought us to the gate 
of a garden surrounding one of the square 
stone houses that are springing up rapidly 
in the suburbs of Jerusalem. Our host 
met us at the gate, and led us through the 
porch into a big hall which took up half 
of the ground-floor of the dwelling. We 
had but a hasty view of a lighted room 
packed with “ people making a noise,” as 
we were hurried across one corner of this 
hall and inte an inner apartment, neatly 
furnished, in European style, as a parlor. 
There we were seated close to the open 
door of communication with the larger 
room. All the light in the parlor came 
through this door, and we now perceived 
that the men of our company were theo- 
retically invisible, or, at best, represented 
to the revellers by their astral bodies. 

The merry-makers were all women, and 
a certain fine unconsciousness of the exis 
tence of the foreign spectators was inim- 
itable and impressive. Not an eye wan- 
dered in our direction, although two for- 
eign consuls, whom most of the assembly 
must have known by sight, were with us, 
and a young English traveller, as brawny 
as Hercules — handsome as Apollo, 
leaned against the door-frame just where 
the light from the outer room threw his 
profile into bold relief upon the dark back- 
ground 

The noise, unabated by our intrusion, 
went on steadily when we were seated and 
could define and classify the hubbub, The 
verformers, and a few old women with 

bies in their laps, sat flat upon the 
matted floor, their feet tucked under them. 
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YOUNG LADIES’ BLOUSE-WAISTS. 
For pattern and description see No. 111. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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LACE-TRIMMED SUMMER CORSET. 
For pattern see No. VL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


All were in gala dress—jewelry gleaming upon arms, hair, 
and hands. The married women wore the picturesque 
mendul. This is a square of thin, flowered—embroidered 
or plain—colored muslin, edged with silk lace. When 
the wearer is indoors, one-half of the mendul is folded 
back, kerchiefwise, upon the top of her head. When 
she goes abroad she pulls this over her face, making a tri- 
angular veil through which she can see, but which masks 
her features. 

Each of the younger women had a musical instrument 
of some sort. A miniature drum—which we took to be 
the “‘tabor” or ‘‘ tabret ”’—set on the floor in front of her 
and beaten with the knuckles, was the most popular, 
There were also tambourines (timbrels?) and cymbals, 
and something, not unlike a mandolin in shape, with short, 
taut strings that twanged as shrilly as cicada, above the 
shallow roll of drum and tambourine. 

‘**] think,” said the Mischief-lover, meditatively,, with 

a demure glance at the Antiquarian, ‘‘ |—am—quite—sure 
—that those are sackbuts! Or, maybe, dulcimers.” 

There was no time in the ‘‘ music.” Our ears discerned 


presently rhythm; a wavelike vibration in the drum- 
ming, humming, and sbrilling, that doubtless represented 
time to the initiated. After the hostess had made us wel- 
come, she took her stand in a cleared space in the middle 
of the hall. 


Holding a tambourine, and shaking it as 






For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


SUMMER MATINEE OF NAINSOOK AND LACE. 


she moved, with now and then a touch of a deft 
thumb to the tight ‘‘ head,” she began to dance 
very slowly gracefully, advancing a few 
steps and mre f as many, smiling and beck- 
cole to one and another of the cross-legged 
figures. She kept this u up for several minutes 
before a plump, black-eyed little’ body arose from 
a corner and obeyed the mute invitation. She 
was dressed in‘a bright blue silk gown, unpic- 
turesquely Parisian in cut and fit.. The Oriental 
element was supplied by the blue mendu/, and by 
ropes of gold chains dangling below her girdle, 
which was also of gold, and flexible like the fine 
meshes of a coat of mail. 

Taking the tambourine from the other's hand, 
she went through the same pas seul ; five or six 
steps forward, as many backward, varied by 
swayings of the body above the waist line, whir!- 
ing the tambourine about her head, and shaking 
it to the right and left. The steps were a shuffle; 
her feet never leaving the floor. While she 
danced, the ‘‘rubadub” of tabrets and tambou- 
rines, the twanging of the mandolins, and the 
measured clapping of hands (*“ For all the world 
like ‘Pease porridge hot,’” said the Mischief- 
lover in my ear) went on with increasing fervor. 

‘Sometimes they are really intoxicated by the 
music,” said a consul’s wife, who had lived in 
Jerusalem ten years. ‘‘I have felt the exhila- 
ration myself upon several occasions. There is 
something in the rhythmic beat that gets into 
the blood and the head.” 

It did not get into ours. Indeed, the noise was 
becoming tiresome and the spectacle monotonous 
when—after a succession of eight or ten women 
had had the floor, each repeating her predeces- 
sor’s motions—the hostess again appeared and 
clapped her hands sharply three times. Servants 
answered the signal, and passed first to us, then 
to the performers, trays containing tiny cups of 
black coffee, glasses of native wine, and wedges 
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LINEN SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME. 
For diagram of skirt and description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


of layer-cake, filled with dead-sweet con- 
serves that made the wine taste as sour as 
vinegar. 

While the refreshments were going 
around, a woman’s voice was raised from 
the back of the hall. She was young and 
rather comely, and her scarlet skirt did 
not quite hide a pair of trim feet encased 
in white silk stockings and red slippers 
Raising her tabret to the level of her fore- 
head, and dealing it a smart thump to at- 
tract attention, she uttered in a high mon- 
otone a string of rapid Arabic, getting in, 
I should say, fifty words between every 
two breaths, and winding up all with a 
screeched “ a-a-a-hh/” of which written 
words can give no adequate idea. 

Our dragoman interpreted the outburst. 
It was a florid panegyric upon our host, 
his many virtues, personal gifts, and worthy 
deeds, and the expression of a hope that 
he and his es would live forever. 

A second breathless and headlong reci- 
tation from another woman did the decent 
and dutiful thing by the hostess, who, be- 
ing in sight, waved and kissed her hand 
in acknowledgment. Other personages 
whom the company delighted to honor 
were. dry- toasted 1 in due order. Each im- 
— ended with the unwritable, 

—— ing ‘a-a-a-h-h!” always runnin 
up the scale in precisely the same key on 
ending abruptly upon the highest note of 
the gamut. 

The hostess brought forward next a new 
and striking figure. 

“A dist y professional,” com- 
mented the interpreter. “She has been 
married twice, both times to white men, 
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through the motions of dandling and hushing a child 
to sleep, crooning a fantastic, tuneless lullaby, and shuf- 
fling her feet in time with it. Waking the baby with a 
enuine negro ‘‘ki-yi!” and shaking the handkerchief 
nto the air, she danced to a more lively nieagure, throw- 
ing herself. forward, then backward, further and fur- 
ther each time, until a topple and fall seemed inevitable. 
In one of the forward inctinations she dexterously spread 
her handkerchief upon the floor, and in another picked 
it up with her teeth, a feat that elicited deafening ap- 
plause. .A final figure of the so-called dance bore some 
resemblance, as I was told afterwards, to the objectionable 
danse de ventre. In comfortable ignorance of the cireum- 
stance we looked on unmoved and unsympathetic, while 
the assembly, lined up three deep against the walls of the 
central hall, vented, their delight in louder and faster 
drummings and clapping of hands. 

A laugh;smothered by politeness as soon as it was born, 

















































handsome Hercules in the doorway turned to say, sotto- 
voce, but energetically, while the Nubian was in the thick 
of her triumphs : 

‘*By Jove! what a fool King Herod must have been!” 

Before twelve o'clock, set by us as the hour of depart- 
ure, curiosity had given place to ennui, and ennui deep- 
ened jnto borédom of a pronounced type.. We were glad 
to make our exit with the same pretence of stealth that 
had attended our entrance. The cool, delicious dampness 
of a Syrian winter night that met us without made us 
comprehend what the atmosphere had been within. The 
consul’s wife told us, on the way home, that the scene we 
were leaving behind us represented all that the Syrian 
woman ever knows of a “revel.” She never speaks to a 
man until she is married, unless he be her near kinsman. 
After marriage even stricter laws govern her association 
with the other sex. They have no dancing, or conversa- 
tion, or dinner-parties where men and women meet on 
equal and pleasant social terms ; no libraries and no clubs 
where women can acquire knowledge and exchange views 
upon higher topics than the details of their dull, eventless 
lives. The fifty-odd women we had left sitting cross- 


PINK PIQUE COSTUME. 
For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


who were won by her remark- 
able talents.” ; 

Her good looks had no share in 
the conquest, She was a Nubian 
—full-blooded, as was proved by 


rippled through the group of unseen lookers-on as the- 
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legged on the matting, their backs against the wall, their 
tabrets on the floor in front of them, just as we had found 
them three hours before, would talk of this evening of 
dissipation for weeks to come. 

The Mischief-lover’s face was sombre in the moonlight; 
his tone was regretful. 

“The evening has been full of disillusions,” he lament- 
ed. ‘‘And I’m afraid, if the truth could be known, we 
should learn that the women who came out, singing and 
dancing, to meet King Saul with tabrets and other instru 
ments, and answered one another as they played, rattled 
off — ‘ Saul -hath-slain-his-thousends-and- David - his-ten- 
thousands-a-a-h-h!’ just as those girls ‘ suid their pieces.’ 
The East is a changeless land, you know—more’s the 
pity !” 

At noon on the morrow we sent a note of thanks to our 
hostess. The messenger brought back word that she was 
not yet out of bed. The fun (?) had raged on until nine 
o'clock a. M., and the gracious mistress of ceremonies was 
* somewhat fatigued.” 


A LITTLE PHILOSOPHY. 


- DISAPPOINTMENT sometimes means a higher 
appointment,” is a pleasant reading of the unfor- 

tunate side of life. There is much truth in the philosophy. 
To say that we often learn much by our disappointments 
and failures would sound trite, only that there are always 
plenty of new people learning these lessons, and the same 
old philosophy which has helped others may help them. 

It takes some time and numerous experiments before we 
find out just the proper way to treat ourselves, and exact 
ly the road in which it is best we should go. If we knew 
beforehand what to do in order to have a successful life, 
and were as wise at the beginning as we expect to be at 
the end of it, we should not need life’s lessons, and there 
would be no need for us to be here at all. 

So, as our experiences are,meant to teach us, it is wisest 
to take each knock-down calmly, and with the thought, 
‘** Well, at least I know how not to do it next time!” 











her coal-black skin and woolly 
hair—broad of shoulder, and long 
of limb. Her gown of dark blue \ 
cloth was girdled loosely with a 
crimson sash, and fell in easy 
folds to her feet She looked 
like what was called in ante bel 
lum parlance, ‘‘a field hand.” 
From every side of the great hall 


arose a wild clamor of beaten 
drums and clanging cymbals, 


Shaken tambourines and clap 
ping hands, an accompaniment 
that was not intermitted through 
what followed The Nubian 
smiled widely upon her admirers, 
squatted upon the mat, and be- 
gan to batter a small drum furi- 
ously, recking from side to side, 
then back and forth, rolling up 
her eyes, and showing a double 
row of white teeth in a grimace 
of cumulative ecstacy. Bound 
ing suddenly to her full height 
by one surprising effort of her 
supple body, not touching the 
floor with her hands, she entered 
upon a series of spiral exercises, 
keeping her feet perfectly still as 
a pivotal centre, and swinging 
outward from them. The tabret 
was pounded madly all the time. 

This dizzying exhibition end- 
ed, she drew a white handker 
chief from her bosom, wrapped 
it about her left arm, and went 
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For pattern sce No. VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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LACE INSERTIONS.—(Sre Fre. 5.) Fies. 2 any 3.—GIRLS’ FROCKS. 


For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Fie. 4—BATISTE GOWN WITH PLAID SASH. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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THE PENALTIES 
STRENGTH. 
Oe everything worth having a price 
must be paid. The rule is an inexora- 

And the more valuable the posses- 
the higher the price—that is a just 
rule too. Therefore, when we half envy the 
possessor of some extremely desirable thing, 
it may be a consolation to our longing to 
remember that there is another side to the 
stion—a which should take away 
\vetousness and leave us content with 
our owe estate 

Yet, at first sight, strength, whether of 
body, mind, or soul, does not seem to come 
under these stern conditions, or to have any 
all. It seems rather to be a 
gift of God, with no pains and penal. 
ties attached to it a blessed freedom from 
the inguor, the weakness, the inability 
that beset ordinary lives. The young ath 
lete, rejoicing in his proved powers; the 
thinker, whose intellect conquers new worlds; 
who uplifts and guides the hearts 
of many-—these seem to have grasped that 
highest happiness of mastery, of success 
which makes life gloriously worth the liv 
ing lo be strong is surely the master-key 
to the treasures of this world and the next, 
we think 


OF 


sion 


one 


qypive side 


drawbacks at 
direct 


the saint 


Yet, in practice, what happens? What 
comes of all this high philosophy of happi 


ness? This only—that the strong find their 
place and portion; the place which they 
must fill because they alone can fill it, and 
the portion which is theirs by divine ap 
pointment. And this place and portion are 

the thick of the battle, the heaviest of the 
burden, the stress and shock of Fate. “ We 
that are strong,” says Paul the Apostle—and 


the strongest souls, as they think of the life 
long obligations which his strength laid 
upon itself, may well shrink from taking 
the fellowship of that ‘“‘we” upon them 
selves, Athanasius was strong, when he 
against the world”’—but what a 
loneliness Columbus was strong, when 
he forced his mutinous sailors into sullen 
perseverance — but what was his 
Lincoln was strong—but the end was mar 
tyrdom. For, since strength is made to be 
used, it must be used unsparingly where it 
is needed, and the greater the strength, the 
more insistent is the crisis of that need in 
which it is divinely set 


stood one 


Or take humbler lives. Is there 
capable member in any family? 
as there is, so surely will the rest lean upon 
that strength. The more firmly and nobly 
it is to be depended upon, the more deeply 


a strong, 


it will be rested upon and the oftener it will | 


be called out 
a while 


And nobody remembers, after 
in the satisfaction of resting upon 
it, that even strength gets tired sometimes 
I have known one woman who, through 
many and great trials, has comforted and 
sustained her own household so unfailingly 
that each one turns to her—and never would 
understand if she turned to them. She is 
strong to bear, and so she bears an extra and 
unrelieved burden, She does not complain; 
she endures, while others give way. But 
there is something about that endurance 
which has 
household grief about her. ‘I 
allow myself to give way,” she said once; 
‘for what would become of the rest if they 
thought | could give way? They would 
fee! that things must be hopeless!” 


Strength cannot evade issues. The weak 
stand out of the way (no one blaming them 
for it) and let the strong meet and settle the 
questions which must be met and settled. 
And if strength makes a mistake—woe be- 
tide it! 
forever. Strength must, by its very nature, 
be answerable for the weak, break paths for 
weakness to follow, frame laws for weakness 
to obey. The strong souls are the pioneers 
everywhere; and pioneer life is full of hard 
and sufferings always. To bear ex 
hausting burdens, to undertake high vent 
ures, to sustain many companions, to meet 
the mightiest onsets of Fate, 
steadfast courage 
which streng 


ships 


sth is bestowed. Before we envy 


-it, let us be sure we would accept such con- | 
thankful that here | 
every town, every | 


And let us be 
and there in every family, 
nation, there are souls that are stronger than 
ours, who take up bravely the penalties of 
their strength, while we receive only the 
biessiugs of it Priscitta LEONARD 
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EDUCATING A 
4 be ~ great difficulty in the 


GIRL. 


way of educa- 


ting a girl successfully is the uncertain- 


ty in regard to the career for which she is to 
be educated. With a boy, of course, there is 
no such trouble. He must have 
**schooling” as his parents’ means allow, 


and on lines which will help him most in | 


his future business or profession, In this 
land of the free it is taken for granted that 
he has a right to earn his own living and 
be responsible for his own actions. The 
idea that he may be lucky enough to find 
some ove willing to support him is not con 
sidered 
simple lines, and the teaching which makes 


him a religious and moral and intellectual | 


man and a good citizen and business man 
enables him to become a good husband and 
father also when the time comes. 


As surely | 


deeper pathos than all the | 
dare not | 


for the responsibility must follow it | 


to keep upPa | 


these are the reasons for | 


as good | 


The boy gets his training on these | 
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| But his ‘poor sister is educated with a 


| view to so many: possibilities! She may be 
lucky enough to marry @# rich man, so she 
must be somewhat accomplished. She may 
marry a poor one, so she must ge lear in 
the humbler braniches of housekeeping. . She 
may remain single, so she must have a few 
ladylike acquirements, that she may not be 


| unwelcome in society on her own account. 


Ur some accident may deprive her of her 
‘natural protector, man,” so she must have 
some money-earning ability—not to be used, 
but kept in the wr ms for this unhappy 
emergency. 

In short, the girl must be fitted for half a 
dozen varying parts, it being left for fate to 
decide which one she shall play. She waits, 
practising a little in a half-hearted way at 
her numerous r6les; until some outside pow- 
er selects her life, which, it is assumed, she 
| cannot choose for herself. Social econo- 
mists tell us that a woman never more than 
half learns what she works at, as she knows 
it is always likely she may marry, and drop 
it. This is true; but why should the wo- 
man be blamed who is taught as a girl that 
it is the highest duty of a woman to take 
the offered ‘‘wife and mother” réle, and 
drop for its sake any business or profession 
she may be working at? If this is held up 
to the girl as her highest ideal, why should 
she be judged lacking in mental ability be- 
cause she follows it? 

It is not brains women lack, nor ability to 
perfect themselves and succeed in any busi- 
ness or profession they may enter. It is a 
few common-sense ideas on the relative im- 
portance and dignity of an independent life 
or a married and dependent life. 

A few individual women will succeed, but, 
as a class, women never will excel in art or 
science until their ideas and aims are changed 
about such matters, and until we educate 
our girls into the belief that a life work isa 
life work, and not to be treated as a make- 
| shift to amuse a little while, or a convenience 
| to be dropped when they tire of it and find 
| it easier to fall back into the position of de- 

pendent women. 
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THE STORY OF 


ALBUM. 


AN OLD 


Te album of to-day is simply a register 
of names and dates, but seventy years 

ago an album was the repository of tender 
sentiment expressed either in original verse 
| or in selections from favorite authors; and 
| if the sentiments could be trusted as true 
exponeuts of the writers’ feelings, it would 
be in many cases an easy matter to trace a 
| romance between the lines. 

The album lying open before me belonged 
to a dear old friend. It is bound in red 
morocco, and profusely adorned with doves 
| and arrows, harps and lutes, young cupids 
and pierced hearts. But Schoyer, the en- 
graver, seems to have had a predilection 
for funereal subjects, for broken columns 
and weeping-willows are freely interspersed 
among the lighter symbols, and some of the 
‘‘contributors” have adapted their selections 
to the illustrations, Beneath the picture of 
a marble shaft one of them has copied Mrs. 
Sigourney’s “ Lines on the Death of an In- 
fant”; and under a vine-wreathed harp an- 
other has written, “‘I took my lute once 
more to sing,” and the stanzas that follow 
tell a heart-breaking tale of unrequited love. 


ADVICE TO porssne—ine, Wi INSLOW’S SOOTHING 
| Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
c es ind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
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ALWAYS WATCHFUL. 

Tue milk used for the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is from the best dairies, 
under contracts with farmers, guaranteeing 
purity and in health- giving constit- 
uents.—[{ Adz 
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In her girlhood the owner of the album 
visited West Point, and among the contri- 
butions made by the young cadets is a pen- 
and-ink sketch of Belisarius asking alms. It 
is a marvellously fine bit of work, being so 
nearly perfect in drawing and finish that 
even with a magnifyiu -glass it is hard to 
detect a flaw; and the ettering beneath it, 
recording the legend, *‘ Date obolum Beli- 
sario,” is equally well done. In addition to 
this little gem the artist gives a poetic selec- 
tion, the delicate homage of which must have 
made the girl’s heart thrill. It is signed 
*D. P. Whiting, West Point, 1830.” An- 
other selection, “ From the Italian,” is signed 

“ L. B. Webster, West Point, 1830.” 

Turning the pages, we come upon the copy 
of a poem addressed by Jane's father to his 
niece, Emily Bliss Gould, in her babyhood, 
1822. A pair of bracelets accompanied the 
original, and the opening stanza, 


As round thy wrists these coral bracelets twine, 
Encircled be thy heart by love divine, 

And its bland influence may we always trace 
In every feature of thy lovely face, 


is a prayer that had ample fulfilment in 
both the character and features of the wo- 
man whose noble work in Rome has given 
her a world-wide fame. 

The address of the owner of the album 
was No. — Barclay Street, New York. Bar- 
clay Street, at that time a fashionable part 
of the city, was lined with pleasant homes, 
and boasted its full share of lovely maidens. 
Nine of these were intimate friends, and 
a poem in this old album is inscribed to 
“ The Ladies Nine” collectively. The writer, 
Mr. J. M. Stanton, had been a welcome guest 
in their drawing-rooms and a sharer in their 





Vor. XXX1, No, 28. 
social pleasures, and when he set sail for the 
Barbadoes to take possession of an estate to 


which he had fallen heir, there was a sad 
void left in the circle, and nine young hearts 
ees over his going. Evidently he too 

It the separation, for the poem, written 
at sea, on board the Elizabeth, and sent back 
to these fair friends, is full of tender regret. 
It has also an undertone of pathos breathing 
through it, and the reader, if familiar with 
what followed, cannot help feeling that he 
had a presentiment that it was a last fare- 
well. It would consume too much space to 
quote the whole of this 


Wreath of song for ladies nine, 


but the last two stanzas will show the writ- 
er’s m : 


Follow me, follow me, «prites of the wind, 

And tell me of thove I left behind; 

Go back to the lattice and peep at the Fair, 

And tell me of ali they are doing there. 

Will the dance be as gay, and the song be as light, 
Though the wanderer’s bed may be rough to-night? 


Away with ye, sprites of the wind, if ye bring me 
Such tidings to sadden, to sicken, and sting me! 
Go back to the lattice and moan around, 

Till the heart of the singer shall catch up the sound, 
And turn in the sadness she borrows from you 

To some sorrowful sonnet that ends with Adiew. 


Then like a thunder-bolt came the ruth- 
less tidings, ‘‘ The lizabeth, before reaching 
the Barbadoes, had been captured by pirates, 
and young Stanton was among those who 
had been put to death.” 

Other albums may have their romances, 
but it has always seemed to me that never 
another could furnish a story so pathetically 
tragic. Mary B. SLzEIcur. 
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of the perfect liquid dentifrice, 
* 
Rusifoam 


and gums in a healthy condition. 


Popular Price, 25c. All druggists. 


Sample of a mailed on receipt of postage, 2c. 
Address E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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HE Average Young Man applying 

for admission to the army does 
not come up to the standard set by 
the department. Lack of care ofthe 
teeth is the most prominent fault 
of those rejected. Rejection could 
have been avoided by the timely use 


It fortifies against decay, cleansand | 
beautifies the teeth, keeps mouth 
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~ Important 
Announcement! 


FEDER’s PoMPADOUR SKIRT PROTECTOR 


having now been on the market two years, 
its supereminent merits have been estab- 
lished by the test of time; now, therefore, 
we guarantee the durability of the article 
as follows: 


WE WILL MAIL A NEW SKIRT 
LENGTH of Feder's Pom- 
padour to any person who, 
having used it, does not find 
that it OUTWEARS THE SKIRT. 
Claims under 
this guarantee 
should be forwarded through 
the dealer from whom the 
goods were bought. Dealers 
throughout the country have 
been notified of this guarantee. The 
genuine goods have the name FEDER’S 
stamped on every yard, and are wound 
on spools bearing the above labels. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 


Established 1847. 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 


MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 





firm with their orders that the 


always find there the most splendid 
assortment of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 
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THE "NAME 


CRESCENT 


on a bicycle is a guarantee of reliability. 
There is satisfaction in riding a wheel 
in which you have confidence. . . 


ART CATALOGUE DESCRIBING 


STANDARD 
PRICES 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
VERYWHERE 





FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Price and Quality Guaranteed. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


CHICAGO New YORK 


Worit Work- 


Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 
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= 
For Wat or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 


HARPER’S BAZAR | 
| 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS | 


will be furnished at the uniform price of 








SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST §‘Siites"{, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 






WAIST WITH 50 Cents. COMPLETE COS 75 Cents. Resembles the best quality 
SLEEVE, TUNE, Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. skirts and Dress Foundations, 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. Made in all fashionable shades 


and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 0 ee 


















































This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 
Dear Sirs,— snghzas een +e = oto’ oar dn 
; Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 
SLEEVE OF DESIGN No . 
WAIST as = No Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- 
j cluded with that of the waist. 
SKIRT “ " No. , 
. . 
for which I enclose .... Ey ‘ 
‘ $155.00 
BIRGRB. 5+ cccesecs covccecccccccccseend bieseesee.ccoceees 5 and up. 
Easy payment. Send 
for catalogue at once if you Vane to obtain ADDRESS 
Address... avesa's o ccccscscccocccoreres yo ah nap over 2. snd Lay BEETHOVEN 
m 
Jwill send by mail same day letter Tis 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number; No. 90, on page 584. ~} eat ok Geer PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
i So ce eee twenty five years. P. O. Box 1049. 
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Arrer recovering from the attack of nervons prostra- 


t which wae the natural result of my short visit to 
Gioometer Abbey, acting on my physician's advice I 
left Eogland for a time Finding myself, some weeks 


later, in Berlin, I resolved to call upon his Imperial 
Hivhness William the Second, better known as the 
Yellow Kid of Potedam 

I experienced some difficulty at first in reaching the 
Emperor Royalty is so hedged about by etiquette 
seemed ajmost impossible that I should get an 
with him at all. He was most charming 
matter, but, as ne said in his note to me, 
he could not forget the difference in our respective 


sudience 


stations in life Foran Emperor to consent to receive 
s plain American newspaper woman was out of the 
question. He conld be interviewed ineog., however, 
x Mr. William Hohenzoliern, if that would suit my 


wishes 
I replied instantly that it was pot Mr. William Ho- 
heuzollern that ] wished to interview, but the German 











KXAMINING HIMSELF, 


Emperor, and unless | could see him as Emperor I did 
not wish to see him ata I added that I might come 
i » myeelf if all that was necessary to make the 


whole thing regnlar was that I should appear to be on 
with hin, and in«tead of calling as Miex 
iid call aw the Marchioness of Spayten 


D 2, 0 ( he preferred, Princess of Haarlem 
He » both of which tithes, | assured him, I had 
mm vA 1 claim a# any other lady jonrualist. in the 
w { more so, since they were both of my 
ow ‘ ' ” 

\ t was the independence of my action or 
the novelty of the situation that brought it about I do 
not knew, bat the retarn mail brought a command 
from the Emperor to the Princess of Haarlem Heivhts 
te atrend a royal séte given in ber honor at the I’ 45 
dam Palace the next morning at twenty minutes afier 
elever 

I wae the n the stroke of the hour, and found his 


—EMPEROR WILLIAM 


Imperial Highness sitting on a small gilt throne sur- 
reunded by ynirrors, having his tintype taken, This 
is one of the Emperor's daily duties,and one which 
he has never neglected from the day of his birth. He 
has a complete set: of these tintypes ranged about the 
walls of his private sanctam in the form of a frieze, 
and he frequently epends hours at a time seated on a 
stepladder examining himself as he looked on certain 
days in the pus. 

fe smiled affably as the Grand High Chamberlain 
announced *‘The Princess of Haarlem Heights,” and 
on my entrance threw me one of his imperial gloves 
to shake 

“ Hoch !" he cried as he did so. 

* Ditto bic,” 1 answered, with my most charming 
smile. “I hope I do not disturb. you, my dear Em- 
peror?” 

“ Not in the least,” he replied. ‘ Nothing disturbs 
us. We are the very centre of equanimity. We are 
a eort of human Gibraltar which nothing can move, 
It is a nice day out,” he added 

* Most charming,” said I. ‘“ Indeed, a nicer day out 
than this no one could wish for.’’ 

“We are giad you find it so, madame. 

** Excuse me, sire,” 1 said, firmly—“ Princess,” 

“Indeed yes. We had forgotten,” he replied, with 
a courteous wave of hie hand. “It could not be 
otherwise. We are glad, Princess, that you find the 
day nice out. We_ordered it so, and it ix pleasant to 
feel that what we do for the world is appreciated. We 
shall not ask youwby you have sought this interview,” 
he .continned. «‘' We. can- quite understand, without 
wasting our time on frivolous questions, why any one, 
even a beautiful American like yourself, should wish 
to see usin person. Are you in Berlin for long ?” 

“ Only natil next Thursday, sire,” I replied 

“What a pity!” he commented, rising from the 
throne and stroking his mustache before one of the 
mirrors. “What a tremendous pity! We shonid 
have been pleared to have had you with ns longer.” 

. ~y nent said I, ** this is no time tor vain compli- 
ments, however pleasing to me they may be. Let us 
get down to business. Let us talk about the great 
problems of the day.” 

“A® you will, Princess,” he replied. “To begin 
with, we were born—”" 

* Parden me, sire,” Linterrupted. 
about your history.” 

“They study us in your schools, do they? Ah, 
well, they do rightly,” said the Emperor, with a wink 
of satisfaction at himeelf.in the glass. ** They indéed 
do rightly to stady us. When one considers what we 
are the result of! Far. back, Princess, in the days of 
Thor, the original plans for William Second were 
made,. This person, whom we have the distinguished 
and sacred honor to be, was contemplated in the days 
when chaos ruled. Gods have dreamed of him; god- 
desses have sighed for him ; epochs have shed bitter 
tears because he was not yet; and finally he is here, 
in us—incarnate sublimity that we are !” 

The Emperor thamped his chest proudly as he 
spoke, until the gold on his uniform fairly rang 

“ Are we—ah—are we appreciated in America?” he 
asked. 

“To the full, Emperor, to the fall!” I replied, in- 
atantly. “I do not know any country on the face of 
this grand green earth where you are quoted more 
often at your full value than with ua” 

“ And—ah,” he added, with a slight coyness of 
manuner—“ we are—ah—supposed to be at what you 
Americans call par and a premium, eb ?”’ 

** Emperor,” said I, “‘ you are known to us as your- 
self.” 

**Madame—or rather Princess,” he cried, ecstati- 
cally, “* you could not bave praised us more bighly.” 

He touched an electric button as he spoke, and in- 
stantly a Buttons appeared. 

“ The iron cross!” he cried. 

** Not for me—oh, sire—not for me ?” said I, almost 
swooning with joy. 

“No, Princess, not for you,” said the Emperor. 
* For myself.. We «hall give you one of the battons 
off var imperial coat It ix onr habit every morning 


* But L know all 


at this hour to decorate our ot 


imperial self, and we have % 
rung for the usual thing just ; 
as you Americans would ring 
for a Manhattan cocktail.” 

“What!” I cried, wonder- 
ing at the man’s marvellous 
acquaintance with the slight- 
est details of American. life, 
“You know the—Manhattan 
cocktail ?” 

“ Princess,” said the Em- 
peror, proudly, “we khow 
everything.” 

And this was the man they 
call Willieboy in London ! 

“ Emperor,” said IT, “ about 
the partition of China?” 

“Well,” said he, “what of 
the partition of China ?” 

@ ES it to be partitioned ?” 

The Emperor's eye twin- 
kled. 

“ We have not yet read the 
morning papers, Princess,” he 
suid. “© But we judge; from 
what we saw in the societ 
news of last night's Fliege 
Choynal, that there will be a 
military ball at Peking short- 
y, and that the affair will end 
brilliantly with a—ah—a Ger- 
man,” 

“Good!” said LL “ And 
you will really fight Eng- ‘ 
land ?” v 

“Why not?” said he, with 
a smile at the looking-glass, 

“Your grandmother?” I 
queried, with a slight shake 
of my head, in deprecation of 
a family row. 

“She calls us Billie!" he 
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cried, passionately...“ Grand- 
mothers can do a great many 
things, Princess, bat no grand- 
mother that Heaven ever 
sent into this world shall call us Billie with impunity.” 

I was silent for a moment. 

“Still, Emperor,” I said at last, “ England has been 
very good to you. She has furnished you with all the 
coal your ships needed to steam into Chinese waters. 
Surely that was the act of a grandmother. You 
wouldn't fight her after that ?” 

“We will, if she'll lend as ammanition for our 
guns," said the Emperor, gloomily. “Ifshe won't do 


“WE ARE HAVING 


OUR PORTRAIT PAINTED.” 


that I had heard nothing like it in Wagner, which 
seemed to please the Emperor very much. I have 
since heard that as a composer he resents Wagner, 
and attributes the success of the latter merely to that 
accident of birth which brought the composer into 
the world a half-century before William had his chance. 

“And now, Princess,” he observed, as the music 
ceased, “ your audience is over. We are to have our 
portrait painted at mid-day, and the hour has come. 





THE IMPERIAL BAND, 


that, then of conrse there will be no war, But, Prin- 
cess, let us talk of other things. Have you heard our 
latest musical composition 7?” 

I frankly confessed that | had not, an@ the imperial 
band was called up and ordered to play the Emperor's 
new march. It was very, ing and, wade’ me rome- 
what homesick ; for ndier ait ait ait due reapect to 
Williem’s originality; it was nOthing more than a 
slightly #¥ussianized rendering of * AN-Coons look 
alike tome.” However, I praised the work, and added 


Assure your people of onr undying regard 
kiss our little finger.” 

“And will not your Majesty honer me with his 
autograph?” I asked, holding out my book, after I 
had kissed his little finger 

“With pleasure,” said he, taking the book aud com- 
plying with my request as follows: 

“Paithfally your War Lord and Master, 
Me” 


You may 


Wasn't it characteristic ! 








A NEW WAR-CRY. 
“Remember the Maine!” is an excellent cry 
For those who are talking of war; 
As good as the watchwords the patriots used 
In days that have now gone before. 


Inepiriting always are cries like to this, 
And they help many on to the right, 

An thonsends nerved up by a slogan that’s brave 
Plange gallantly into the fight. 


But ladies who've bank accounts—fortunate folk !— 
Take care, lest your balance you cramp; 
And when you are drawing your checks don’t forget 
But always “* Remember the Stamp !” 
a 


“* Well, Tommie, did you have a glorious Fourth ?” 

* Well, | should guess yes. We got a French cook 
at our house, and we just bombarded her for keeps 
until she admitted that a Yankee pig conld lick a 
Spaniard with al) four hoofs tied behind his back.” 


a ooo 
“I don't see why you like a little short creatare like 
me,"’ said Mies Sawedoff, the millionairess. 


“ Ob, ldo,” said Porper. “I've often been a little 
short creature myself.” 


PROOF POSITIVE. 
“* Why, of course, they have chills and fever down in 
Cuby,” said old Mr. Squeehawket!. “ They wouldn't 
have named that place Santy Ague if they hadn't.” 


._——— 


“] say, Rocky,” said the Pin-wheel to the Sky- 
rocket, ‘*‘ what did the Sisser do to get arrested by the 
bicyele cop ?” 

** They caught him scorching,” returned the Rocket, 
with a wink at the Torpedoes, which set them off. 


—__—_—_—— 


“T think,” eaid Mr. Gibbs, “ the Woman's Temper- 
ance Union had better be looking after that Miss 
Plympton.” 

“Why!” said his wife, in a shocked tone. 
she drink 7” 

“No,” anewered Mr. Gibbs, “ but her glances are so 
intoxicating.” 


“ Does 


oe 


Hanpurx. “ My life reminds me of the career of a 
goif-ball.” 

Feurz. “ Why?" 

Harpur. ‘ Because I am helped ont of one hole 
only to get into another.” 
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i." Thank qoodness, I've found a quiet spot 
»ys and 


at last, away from thoee horrid emall 
their awful cannon-crackers.” 


II —** Seems to me I sme!! smoke, even here.” 


Ill.—** Heavens! A monster cracker !” 


A QUIET SPOT. 


IV.—* Help! Murder !” 





